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THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


FROM THE OLD LAW (¢ 


HERE were 
some per- 
: sons perhaps 


who on the 4th 
of December 
last, when the 
Queen went 
in pomp to 
open the new 
Law Courts, 
betook 
themselves 
® not to the 
F new hall, 
but to the 
c= old. Possibly 
‘ they had no 
choice but to put up with the less gorgeous 
of the two pageants, for they were neither 
jurors in the Belt case nor otherwise per- 
sons of mark. Or it may be they preferred 
to see the end of an old story—a very 
old story—to the beginning of a new. 
No. 1 











‘OURTS TO THE NEW. 


For such a choice there was something to 
be said. They may live to see many note- 
worthy sights in Mr. Street’s new Courts ; 
they will hardly see another procession of 
judges in Westminster Hall, and when the 
procession had passed, they may have felt that 
they had seen what was worth remembering. 
Not that there was any excuse for profound 
emotion, but still something had happened ; 
the curtain had fallen on a scene which began 
who shall say how long ago? Possibly some 
readers may be so far like-minded with these 
spectators, that’ having seen through the 
artist’s eye something of the judges as they 
sit in their new Courts, and. being of the 
sound opinion that a good picture needs no 
bush of words, they will be willing to throw 
a glance back on Westminster Hall. 

By a little manipulation of definitions it 
might be proved that the Courts have not 
left Westminster, and possibly the proof 
might satisfy a sentimental craving, for 
Westminster is the capital of England, and 
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has been so ever since England has had a 
capital. This is no place in which to discuss 
metes and bounds, only let us not think of 
London as having been the head of the 
realm and the laws. London from first to 
last is the stronghold of privilege, chartered 
and prescriptive ; Westminster with no more 
organisation than that of a mere rural manor, 
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shire and the hundred were still held on 
heath or hill, beneath no covering but the 
sky. All that human negligence can do 
has been done to burn down the hall at 
Westminster. Thrice, at least, has the old 
palace been blazing in flames, in 1298, in 
1512, in 1834, and smaller fires have there 
been without number. Late in the last 
century the House of Commons awoke to 
the fact that the hall was surrounded by 
buildings of the most inflammable sort, that 
taverns and coffee-houses had nestled them- 
selves in against its western side, and against 
its very front, and that the kitchen of 
“the clerk to the deputy usher of the Court 
of Exchequer ”’—an official we must suppose 

of dreadful dignity, was smoking in close 


— proximity. But negligence itself is not 





AN INTERESTED WITNESS. 


becomes the home of Common Law, of law, 
that is, common to the whole land. In a 
word, London is civic; Westminster is 
national. Here, well outside the city (we 
must measure from Ludgate, not from the 
suburban bar near the Temple) was the 
king’s palace, the centre of all national 
government. Here was the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, whom events which 
happened after his death, rather than any 
merits of his own, had made the national 
saint, the saint of the Common Law. Here 
king after king promised to his people the 
laws of St. Edward. Even James the 
Second made the promise, and surely may be 
excused for breaking this part of his coro- 
nation oath, for if St. Edward had made 
any laws, and none which can be ascribed to 
him are forthcoming, they would hardly 
have met the wants of the polite seventeenth 
century. But let that be; Edward’s law 
meant national English law, and Westminster 
was its home. 

The great hall too, almost the only part of 
the old palace that is still standing, is, so far 
as we know, the very first building within 
which any English court of justice sat 
regularly and permanently. Courts had 
usually been held in the open air, and long 
after the King’s Court had begun to sit 
within walls, the old local courts of the 


omnipotent, and the walls that Rufus built 
are still standing, walls of rubble work long 
since encased with newer masonry. Certainly 
the hall as Rufus built it must have been 
very different from the hall as we know it. 
He must have built in the majestic style of 
his day, the style of which Londoners have 
so fine an example in the Tower—a hall 
divided into a nave and aisles by massive 
pillars. The wonderful roof, the windows, 
the towers that flank the doorway, the 
flying buttresses now laid bare to view, and 
in short, the general look of the hall are 
the work of Richard the Second. The 
upper tier of windows and the doors along 
the western side are quite modern, and still 
more modern of course are the flight of 
stairs at the end of the hall and the whole 
building, St. Stephen’s porch, which connects 
the hall with the new Houses of Parliament. 
Fears have been felt lest the roof should 
fall. In pictures of Lord Lovat’s trial, we 
see it supported by wooden props which 
stand on the floor, and then we hear of the 
lead being stripped from its outside to make 
it lighter. But Richard’s hall, if not 
William’s hall, has braved time and fire and 
the restorer, and in December last the judges 
were leaving the first home of English law, 
and that home is still standing. 

Yet this departure of the judges was but 
one: stage in a process that has been going 
on for a long time. We can look back to 
an age when one and the same body—the 
King’s Court—was the one central organ 
of all government, administrative and judi- 
cial. Very gradually it became many. The 
King’s Court became different from the 
Exchequer, the Exchequer from the Treasury, 
the Privy Council from the King’s Court, 
the Cabinet from the Privy Council, the 
Common Bench from the King’s Bench. 
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This process we can see expressed in per- 
manent terms of brick and mortar. The 
king’s palace ceased to be the one place for 
all national business. Every offshoot of 
the King’s Court found a new home for 
itself, and the buildings which now line 
Whitehall, the Government Offices as we 
call them, are the result. The king him- 





slowly did a town grow up around the palace 
of Westminster, and the lawyers had to find 
dwellings as near their Courts as con- 
veniently might be. This quarter therefore 
was clearly the district destined from of old 
to surround the national judgment-seat, if 
ever that seat were removed from its old 
place. 
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PROBATE AND DIVORCE. 


self left his old abode for York House, 
or Whitehall Palace, for St. James’s and 
elsewhere, and at length the old palace 
was the seat only of the highest Courts of 
Law and of the Parliament. We have lived 
to see one other change; the Courts have 
gone eastward. If they were to leave the 
hall, there was but one quarter to which 
they could go, for ever since there has been 
a lawyers’ quarter it has been the district 
which lies between Gray’s Inn and the 
river. Indeed, some thirty years ago the 
Chancery judges began the move, and have 
since sat in and near Lincoln’s Inn, going 
to Westminster Hall only for a yearly 
pageant. At a much earlier date and by 
degrees the old dining hall of Lincoln’s Inn 
became the place where the Chancellor sat 
out of term time. In this quarter too was 
the house, once a house of mercy for con- 
verted Jews, with which Edward the Third 
endowed the Master of the Rolls. The 
name of Cursitor Street marks an early 
settlement of Chancery officers, clerici de 
cursu, clerks who look after the matters of 
course. Here too were the serjeants’ inns, 
the inns of court, the inns of chancery. 
By one means and another societies or guilds 
of lawyers became possessed of the Temple 
and of the inns or town houses which had 
once belonged to great families — Grays, 
Cliffords, Earls of Lincoln. Only very 


———— 


But the highest of all Law Courts, the 
House of Lords, has not yet left the spot 
where the old palace stood. At least its 
present chamber is very near that spot. 
This qualification we are obliged to add, 
because just before the judges bade farewell 
to the hall, some of them had been hearing 
much argument on the momentous question 
whether Lord Penzance sitting in Committee 
Room E was sitting within or without or 
athwart the very boundary of the old palace 
—a momentous question, for on the answer to 
it depended, as some suppose?, the question 
whether his lordship could prohibit a clergy- 
man from wearing certain antique vestments. 
But again we must refuse to discuss metes and 
bounds, and to us who are not concerned with 
the legality of- chasubles the new palace at 
Westminster may well enough be the living 
representative of the old. So judicature 
and legislature are not yet quite discon- 
nected, and an appeal still lies to the 
time-honoured place from the Courts which 
now sit between Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Temple. In the old hall too, as one may 
suppose, a lord would be tried by his peers, 
and in the old hall too might be impeached 
any whom the Commons thought worth 
an impeachment. But an impeachment we 
are not likely to see, and we have hopes 
that our lords will refrain themselves from 
felony and from treason. The possibility 
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however that the hall may still be used for a 
state trial; will give us a good excuse for 
saying nothing of state trials—those great 
shows of justice for which the hall has been 
turned into a theatre ; and we will speak of 
the hall as it looked when ordinary Courts 
of law were sitting therein to deal with the 
rights and wrongs of Styles and Nokes, and 
not of the hall as it looked when Strafford 
or Charles, Warren Hastings or the Duchess 
of Kingston, was at the bar in the midst 
of extraordinary galleries and upholsteries. 
And this may be well, for in general 













Hall. Without being pedants, and not 
hoping for perfect accuracy, we may wish to 
avoid such a blunder as this; but names 
endure, while the things for which they 
stand are slowly changing, and a familiar 
phrase may raise in our minds a picture 
quite false to fact. It may for instance give 
one a slight shock to think for the first time 
that there were English judges before there 
were wigs; but this of course is true. 
Judges and lawyers took to wigs when other 
men in a frivolous moment took to them; 
unfortunately they retained the silliest 
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THE REMAINS OF THE OLD COURTS, 


much more is known of the hall as decked 
out for some great occasion, than of its 
normal appearance. 

Yet the old abodes of law and equity are 
the backgrounds of many famous scenes of 
which every one has to form some mental 
picture, and it is just as well that the picture 
should be tolerably correct. An elaborate 
print have we seen in which King Henry 
the Third is represented as confirming Magna 
Charta in front of the monstrous stone screen 
with which an architect of the eighteenth 
century was suffered to disfigure Westminster 





adornment that human head has yet invented 
for itself when even physicians and bishops 
had recovered their wonted sobriety. 
Indeed, when compared with the dresses 
which the judges sometimes wear, the wig 
is quite modern, A “survival,” as the 
naturalist would say, of the really ancient 
head-dress may be seen in the little round 
black patch with a white border, which is to 
be found at the top of the wigs of those 
judges who are serjeants-at-law, a race which 
is now becoming extinct. This represents a 
white coif surmounted by a black cap. The 
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coif was a piece of white silk or lawn drawn 
over the back and top of the head, and the 
black cap is still, for some reason or other 
not known to us, produced at certain dread 
moments. Probably the history of the 
judges’ robes is much the same as that of 
their wigs—they were once the ordinary 
garments worn by men of high station, but 
while other people changed the cut and colour 
of their clothes, the judges did not. How- 
ever some at least of these robes are very 
old indeed. In an illuminated manuscript 
of the fifteenth century we may see the 
five judges of the King’s Bench and the 
eight of the Common Pleas dressed in scarlet 


justice, any more than St. Stephen’s Chapel 
was built in order that the House of Commons 
might within its walls make for itself a mean 
and ugly room, and afterwards cut away 
those walls that saints and angels might give 
place to Irish members. The crypt of that 
chapel was not built for a coal-hole, and to 
place a kitchen in the middle of the cloister 
was a brilliant afterthought. Westminster 
Hall was just the great hall of the old palace. 
But it may be necessary to remind the reader, 
so swift are changes in London, that until 
lately, three out of those four great Courts 
that went to make up our new High Court 
of Justice, sat actually in the hall itself. 








IN THE COURTYARD OF THE NEW HALL. 


robes trimmed with white fur, very like, 
though not exactly like, those still worn, 
and we know that even at that date such 
garments were official and distinctive. A 
judge of the Queen’s Bench Division has 
many dresses, and these he changes in more 
or less strict accordance with an elaborate 
ritual formally settled in 1635 ; the business 
in hand, the season of the year, the feasts of 
the Church, all help in determining what his 
vestments shall be. But we had better 
return from our digression, lest we show 
ignorance or worse, 

Of course Westminster Hall was not built 
to be a mere receptacle for divers courts of 


These three were the Chancery, the King’s 
Bench, and the Common Pleas ; the fourth, 
the Exchequer, had from of old its own 
chamber outside the hall. The chief fault, 
or rather misfortune, of the great hall that 
is the centre of Mr. Street’s new Courts is 
that only a few jurymen and witnesses have 
ever any occasion to go there. The Courts 
which are ranged around it stand on a level 
much higher than its floor, and to that floor 
no judge or lawyer need even descend, nor 
may it be trodden by the mere spectator. 
But we must get rid of any notion of a silent, 
deserted, church-like building if we would 
think of Westminster Hall in old times ; we 
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must even forget what Westminster Hall was 
until the other day—a vast ante-chamber to 
Courts which opened out of it. In the hall 
itself there sat three Courts hardly secluded 
from a throng of buyers and sellers, loungers 
and gossips. In the seventeenth and some part 
of the eighteenth century, the hall was lined 
by the stalls of booksellers, haberdashers, 
and the like, a gay, noisy place. The king 
had quitted the old palace after the fire of 
1512, and, somehow or another, the right to 
let shops in the hall belonged to the Warden 
of the Fleet. Overhead there were banners ; 
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took up distinct positions in and near the 
hall, they soon appropriated, as it would seem, 
those stations in which we find them at the 
beginning of the last century. The hall, let 
it be remembered, lies almost due north and 
south at right angles to the Abbey. The 
great door is at the north end, and the side 
nearest the river is the east side. Now the 
Chancery and King’s Bench were at the 
south end of the hall, the Chancery in the 
south-west corner, the King’s Bench in the 
south-east. The Common Bench was against 
the west wall, near the north door. The 












AN OBSTINATE JUROR. 


at one time banners taken from the Scots at 
Worcester, at another, banners taken from / 
the French at Blenheim. Under foot there , 
was sometimes water, for a high tide would / 


flow into the hall. If we go back to a yet 
earlier time and suppose the king to be still 
living in the palace, the hall is the great 
public room useful for all manner of purposes. 
And in very early times a law-suit was 
sometimes a most exciting scene. litigant, 
if he could, would bring his friends to “ main- 
tain” him in less peaceful fashion than that 
in which Mr. Newdegate maintained Mr. 
Clarke. Words might lead to blows, and a 
free fight take place in the hall itself, in con- 
tempt of the king’s majesty, and before the 
very eyes of his judges. On one occasion the 
defendant was left dying in the hall, while the 
plaintiff escaped pursued by a strenuous 
prince soon to be Edward the First. If you 
fought in Westminster Hall, you might lose 
your right hand, but the fear of this punish- 
ment was not always a sufficient restraint for 
hot-blooded suitors. 

When the four great Courts, the judicial 
offspring of the omniparent King’s Court, 


Vecaers f 


Exchequer was not in the hall, and therefore 
may for the moment be neglected. The 
three Courts which were in the hall took up 
but a small part of the area. The Chancery 
and King’s Bench were raised upon a plat- 
form or dais some feet above the floor of the 
hall. A few steps led to the middle of this 
platform, and there was a passage between 
the two Courts, which ended in a door through 
the south wall below the great window 
which has since been destroyed. That door 
recalled one of the tragedies of the hall. It 
had been made on the occasion of Strafford’s 
trial, in order that the lords who were to try 
him might easily pass and repass to and 
from their own house, the ancient Parliament 
Chamber. Previously the outlets at this end 
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of the hall had been doors in the side walls, 
and by the way it may be said that at 
different times, and for different purposes, 
many doors have been cut in the walls, and 
again blocked up. The two Courts themselves 
must have been slight insignificant structures, 
mere inclosures like loose boxes or family 
pews, surrounded by a wooden partition but 
a few feet high. They could be boarded over 
and galleries raised above them when there 
was to be a state trial in the body of the hall. 
They could be removed altogether for a 


Courts was wide indeed. That gulf has now 
been filled up by wholesome legislation, and 
Mr. Street’s new hall, though it may have 
four sides in fact, has but one side in law. 
Just below these Courts we may see in old 
drawings a seat or two turned sideways. 
This is the side-bar where certain formal 
business was transacted, and “ side-bar rules ”’ 
are still made more than a century after the 
cause of their name has been swept away. At 
this side-bar too, even in Queen Anne’s day, 
the judges used to put on and take off their 





** COURT FULL.” 


coronation banquet, and then the royal table 
occupied their platform. The passage between 
the King’s Bench and the Chancery was but 
narrow, so that the wretched suitor who, 


having gone to law when he should have. 


gone to equity, or to equity when he should 
have gone to law, was sent for his remedy to 
“the other side of Westminster Hall,” had 
but a yard or two to go. In litigation, how- 
ever, distance from your remedy must be 
reckoned not. by the yard, but by the year, 
and so reckoned, the gulf between the two 


robes in the sight of all men. They had 
not yet acquired luxurious retiring rooms. 
Several writers of the last century believed 
that underneath the platform or dais of 
which we have spoken, there were still stand- 
ing the great marble table at which the busi- 
ness of the Chancery had once been done, 
and the marble chair in which the chancellors 
had sat. What has become of them? This 
question has often been asked without provok- 
ing a reply. Perhaps the improver improved 
them away. Those who did not scruple to 
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mutilate St. Stephen’s Chapel would have 
had no pity for this ancient lumber. But 
the improver has so much to answer for 
touching his dealings at Westminster, 
that he shall have the benefit of a 
doubt. 

Another inclosure similar to those already 
described fenced in the place of Common 
Pleas. It was, as already said, against the 
west wall near the great door. This, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the “ certain place” to 
which the Great Charter had pointed. ‘“ Com- 
mon Pleas”’ said King John, “ shall not follow 
our Court, but shall be held in some certain 
place,” that is to say, “If one subject has a 
suit against another, he shall not hence- 
forth have to go tearing up 
and down the country 
for five long years in 
the attempt to get 
justice out of a 
hard-riding king, 
as Richard of 
Anesty, one of 
the early heroes 
of litigation, has 
lately done ; no, he 
shall find justice 
seated in some well- 
known spot.” Many 
will know the story, 
for Roger North | 
told it, how Chief | , s 
Justice Bridgeman | \\, ae 
refused to leave the i Avon a 
hall and hold his Court ty eg 
in an adjoining room. i ii! 
When the wind was in I Al 
the north, the draught \ 
from the great door 
might make the certain 
place disagreeably cold, 
still it was the certain 
place, and he might not 
sit elsewhere. Earlier judges had been less 
pedantic ; when the hall was being repaired 
they.sat in the neighbouring Abbey, and it 
seems that at least on one occasion the 
Common Bench was set up at York. 

Just about the middle of the last century 
this certain place was finally abandoned. The 
Court retired to a room almost immediately 
behind the old spot, to which room access 
was had through an archway cut in the 
hall’s western side. From one source we 
learn that this room was small and inconve- 
nient, from another, that the archway was a 
great ogee archway, “ silly and vulgar.” At 
about the same time, more permanent and 
pretentious abodes were built for the Chan- 
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cery and King’s Bench, but each retained 
its old corner. 

A stone screen was built across the hall 
about one-sixth of the way from the south 
end, with two tiers of windows in it, and a 
doorway in the middle approached by a short 
flight of steps. An indignant antiquary says 
of this structure that it was a farrago of 
pinnacles and pine-apples, pointed compart- 
ments and ogee arches, buttresses and balus- 
trades, a Grecian entablature and French 
ornaments. Prints, happily rare (for the 
inside of the hall has seldom been sketched, 
except when this strange erection has been 
hidden by the trappings of a state trial), 
fully bear out this description. The designer, 
it is said, was William 

Kent, painter, architect 

and landscape gardener, 
but the only designs 
of his seen by us are 
not quite so horrible 
as the thing that 
was actually built. 

Anything less in 

keeping with the 

simple hall than 
this mass of florid 
confectionery may 
not be imagined. 

Having gone up 

the steps which 

led to the door- 
way, one entered 

’ the Court of King’s 
Bench on the level 
of the judges’ seats, 
i so that the barristers’ 
benches seemed to he 
scooped out as in a 
cellar. What light there 

was came in from on 
high ; and we are told 
that the place had a vault- 
like look, the look of a prison, not of a court. 
A skylight there must have been, for in 1785 
it fell down, perhaps in compliance with Lord 
Mansfield’s favourite adjuration ( fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum), but certainly there was also a 
window high up in the west wall. The 
judges sat against the south wall just 
below the three kingly statues which looked 
down into the court from their canopied 
niches. All accounts make it a dismal place. 

By the way it should be said that each of 
these Courts needed but one room. We are 


now sometimes driven into roundabout phrases 
by the double meaning of the word Court. 
We have to say that in Mr. Street’s build- 
ings the Court of Appeal has two courts, 
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and the High Court of Justice some fifteen 
courts, and must then explain ourselves as 
meaning that certain rooms are used by cer- 
tain judges for certain business. No such 
difficulty was there until recent days. The 
Court of King’s Bench did not split itself up 
into sections, each of which wanted a place 
for itself. Each Court had its court and 
all its judges sat in a row. Sometimes there 
might be as many as eight, but gradually 
four became the fixed number for each Court 
of Common Law. Even in the Chancery 
it was only by degrees that the Master of the 
Rolls became an independent judge—formerly 
he was but an assessor of the Chancellor, 
and the Vice-Chancellors have but a very 
brief history. It may seem strange, but it 
is true, that there are hardly 

more judges in our new palace 
to-day than there were at 
Westminster in Henry 
the Sixth’s time, while 
the amount of business 
to be done must have 
increased a hundred- 
fold. Among the 
many explanations 
of this fact we 
may here remember 
that the Courts 
then sat during a 
very small part of 
the year, and then 
only for three hours 
in the day—eight 
o'clock to eleven— 
and that it took the 
whole Court to de- 
cide any question of 
law. Also it may be 
remembered to the 
credit of the present 

age, that almost all the great changes which 
have made our procedure vastly different 
from that of the fifteenth century are the 
work of the last sixty years. Blackstone 
would be much more at home in the Court of 
King’s Bench as it was under Edward the 
Fourth than in the High Court of Justice as 
it is under Queen Victoria. But we must go 
back to Westminster Hall. 

The Exchequer buildings lay right and 
left of the hall’s north door, and fronted 
New Palace Yard. Just inside that door 
there were staircases which led up to the 
main rooms of those buildings. The stair- 
case on the left as one entered the hall 
was the way into the Receipt of the 
Exchequer. Here, down to recent days (a 


statute of William the Third gives us a good 
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picture) they kept the king’s treasure, which 
was also the national treasure, in a box with 
three locks ; and they kept the national ac- 
counts by means of wooden tallies, the burning 
of which was some day to bring the old palace 
to the ground ; and tellers and chamberlains 
clerk of the pells and clerk of the pipe, 
performed, or were supposed to perform (for 
there were comfortable sinecures in the 
Exchequer), the old duties in the old rude 
way according to the ancient course of the 
Exchequer, very much the course known to 
Henry the Second. But now the ancient 
Exchequer has been supplanted by its off- 
spring the all-regulating Treasury, and for 
the most part our modern financial system 
is very modern indeed. It is however but 
eight years ago that the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ceased to be a 
judge, and to handsel 
his office by 
hearing a 
case for form’s 
sake, 
A By these stairs, 
too, one came _ to 
© other Courts, and to 
one of evil name—the 
Star Chamber ; so 
called, says popular 
etymology, because 
the roof must have 
been adorned with 
stars; so called, 
thinks erudition, 
because in this part 
of the old Exchequer 
the Jews, not yet 
expelled from Eng- 
land, had to deposit 
their starra, or as we 
might say, register their bills of sale, since 
starrum is excellent Anglo-Hebrxo-Latin for 
a written bond or covenant. However that 
may be, the Star Chamber of modern times, 
the chamber that was standing in 1834, seems 
to have been a room of Elizabeth’s time, 
scarcely older therefore than the days which 
made it infamous. The other, the western 
staircase, led to the great Exchequer Chamber. 
Here the barons of the Exchequer sat as a 
Court of law. This room was sometimes 
called Elizabeth’s Breakfasting Room ; above 
were rooms known as the Tudor Nurseries, 
and below, rooms in which records might 
conveniently rot. The front to Palace Yard 
was seemingly of the Tudor time, but there 
was much older work within—arches in the 
earliest pointed style—says one who saw 
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them in the present century. This is sup- 
ported by a print which shows how the 
sheriffs of London for 1811 were presented 
to the Court. It is a fine large room. 
Immediately below the judges’ bench stands 















A VICE-CHANCELLOR. 


a great square table covered with a chequered 
cloth, a reminder of days when such a cloth 
(useful when money is to be counted) gave 
its name to the King’s Exchequer. On 
the table lie the horse-shoes, nails, and 
knives with which the City of London still 
pays rent to the king for certain lands, 
which, if we mistake not, it has long since 
ceased to hold—-but mummery is immortal. 

These Exchequer buildings stretched much 
further west than did the Courts which have 
just been demolished. Suppose yourself 
walking from Whitehall to the east end of 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, the route you 
now take was obstructed by these buildings, 
and to gain your end you would have had 
to pass down a narrow lane, St. Margaret’s 
Lane, which by successive widenings became 
first St. Margaret's Street and afterwards the 
present broad thoroughfare. Somewhere in 
these buildings were the ancient tenements 
called Purgatory and Hell. At first they 
seem to be subterranean rooms under the 
Exchequer, some say under the hall, but in 
course of time the names are transferred to 
neighbouring taverns, and then we begin to 
hear of a Heaven also, and small wit makes 
merry. Very likely the king’s debtors could 
once have told why certain cells near the 
Exchequer should have grim names. Some 
seventy years ago the keys of Hell were 
still in official keeping, and indeed it is 
nearly certain that Hell was a prison. 

But George the Fourth came to the throne, 
and was to be crowned with more than 
ordinary splendour, the champion of England 


FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE NEW. 


riding into the hall on a piebald horse ob- 
tained from Astley’s amphitheatre, and so 
forth. This seems to have brought to an issue 
a long projected plan for removing from the 
Hall the King’s Bench and the Chancery. 
Many designs for new Courts and new 
Houses of Parliament may yet be seen, 
for George the Fourth delighted in sump- 
tuous buildings, and actually got built for 
himself a gorgeous approach to the House 
of Lords, a Seala Regia in the newest 
Grecian, or as some said Beeotian style. 
However, the more magnificent of 
these designs were not fulfilled, but 
it was decided that Sir John Soane 

should build new Law Courts 
along the western side of the 
hall. The undertaking was 

difficult, for there were 

buildings already upon the 


’ 


site. Along the north stood 
the Exchequer buildings, 


while further south was a building “in the 
Roman style,” designed by Kent some time 
in the eighteenth century which provided a 
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record office for the King’s Bench and com- 
mittee rooms for the House of Commons. 
It was decided to sacrifice the Exchequer 
Chamber and incorporate Kent's work; 


surely an unhappy choice. 
Between 1820 and 1824 the work went 
on and Soane’s new courts projected into 
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Palace Yard beyond the front of West- 
minster Hall. Then there was a storm in 
the House of Commons; a committee 
of taste was appointed, condemned this 
northward projection, insisted that it must 
be pulled down, and procured the substi- 
tution of that piece of would-be Gothic 
with an octagonal tower at its north-west 
angle, which Londoners can hardly yet have 
forgotten. What we have known as 
the Law Courts was therefore a compo- 
site mass, one part, the southern, con- 
siderably older than the rest. To this 
Soane added a new wing, while the 
most northerly part of all wastacked /¢ 
on at the bidding of the House of /§ 
Commons. The internal arrange- 
ment was due to Soane, and few 
who remember the old rooms and now 
look back at the small area that they 
covered, and notice how that area 
is cut’ up into sections by the great 
buttresses of the Hall, will deny that 
the arrangement was clever. There 
were some subsequent rearrangements. 
Courts were made for the new Vice-Chan- 
cellors up many flights of stairs. Then, after 





Qc., MP. 


an interval, the Chancery went off to Lincoln’s 
Inn, where learned judges, as their numbers 
increased, could be accommodated with a 
turret or a shed. On the other hand, Probate 


and Divorce were brought to Westminster 
from the old Courts Christian in Doctors’ 
Commons and elsewhere. 

There was a very general outcry against 
the new Courts. The predecessors of the 
gentlemen who last winter regretted aloud 
the accustomed conveniences of their old 










IN THE QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 


home, declared that home intolerable, and 
even threatened that they would not sit in 
it. There was no room for the bar, the 
press, the public; no libraries, no coffee 
rooms, no waiting place but the chilly hall. 
One open-mouthed critic denounced the 
judges’ retiring-room as “ugly and gloomy 
like one of the infernal hells of the Spanish 
Inquisition.” Probably there was the same 
sort of fuss when the King’s Court first left 
the fresh air to sit within walls; probably 
there will be the same sort of fuss when the 
next new law courts are built, and when 
we consider what human nature is it must 
be admitted that complaints of Mr. Street’s 
work have indeed been both few and insigni- 
ficant. Soane defended himself. The fault 
lay, he said, with the House of Commons, 
which had mutilated his design and even 
pulled down what he had built. Let us say 
no more of a controversy long since for- 
gotten, save that Soane gave it as his 
opinion, and surely a sound opinion, that 
no building should abut on Westminster 
Hall. His courts are demolished ; the side 
of the hall is open to view; may it remain 
so always. 

Here we might end, but some acquaintance 
with books about Westminster Hall has 
borne in upon us that every writer who 
makes that hall his theme, is, or thinks 
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himself, expected to paint some word-pictures 
in that vivid allusive style, which is now 
so fashionable and withal so cheap. A 
judicious reader knows that the inevitable 
passage beginning with “ Here Burke thun- 
dered and here Rufus supped” will come 
upon him sooner or later. But such flights 
are altogether beyond our powers, and if 
for the sake of conformity we mention a 
single scene, it shall be for the sake of one 
who played but a mute part in it, and of 
whom the historians of the hall have never 
a word to say, but who nevertheless, had 
of all men the best right to be remembered 
on the 4th of December, 1882. On the 
21st of February, 1764, in the old King’s 
Bench Court, which was then in the south- 
east corner of the hall, John Wilkes was 
tried (he was not in court, but safe away 
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and to those students he would from time 
to time explain in his courteous way a few 
points of law. On this day one of these 
seats was filled, for almost the first time, 
by Jeremy Bentham, then aged sixteen. He 
was learning to admire Lord Mansfield, and 
even to write verse in his praise :— 


“ Hail, noble Mansfield ! chief among the just, 
The bad man’s terror and the good man’s trust.” 


But he was to write prose in good time, 
prose of the most prosaic kind, and not 
in praise of Lord Mansfield or Lord Camden 
or any other judge or lawyer, but prose that 
would do more towards changing the whole 
aspect of English law than ever was written 
by any other ; yet if we would see him in 
the home of English law we must look to 
no higher seat than this students’ bench. 
He had for the greater part of his long life 
to preach to deaf ears, but gradually men 
came round to his opinions one by one. 
About a century after he seriously took 
up his pen, one of his larger projects was 
accomplished, and law and equity became 
one. Just half a century after he laid that 
pen down, a court, which he would have 
called “omnicompetent,” left West- 

minster Hall for a new home. 

Perhaps a writer skilled in metaphors 
might give us some notion of what 

English law was like at the beginning 

of the present century, by comparing 

it to that pile of buildings over which 
we have cast oureyes. A comparison 
/ of this sort would not be very new, 


ey. 7: _ but still might be worth his making. 


TRYING A SPORTING CASE. 


in France) for publishing a seditious libel, 
No. 45 of the North Briton, tried before 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. On the same day the City of 
London was voting its freedom to Mans- 
field’s great rival, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Sir Charles Pratt, soon to 
be Lord Camden, for had he not been defend- 
ing the liberties of the subject with copious 
eloquence? Altogether it was an exciting 
day in Westminster Hall, and the tide of 
popular admiration for Wilkes and Liberty 
was running high. But of Wilkes and ‘his 
judges and his prosecutors nothing shall here 
be said ; they are well known, and there was 
one in court who at the present moment is 
more memorable than any of them. Just 
below the bench were four seats on which 
Lord Mansfield suffered law students to sit, 


We might be asked to notice how 


an architect employed to build law courts 


is hampered by old buildings. Here is an 
Exchequer Chamber refronted in the Tudor 
time, but with pointed arches inside, there is 
a more modern building “in the Roman 
style,” and one or both, fit emblems of Com- 
mon Law and Equity, must be incorporated 
in the new work. Then there are those 
flying buttresses ; these must at all hazard 
be retained, or the roof which Richard built 
for William’s Hall will collapse, and those 
buttresses will determine the ground plan 
of every court. The walls of that hall are 
themselves a history of English law. The 
core is old English rubble work, “ the rudest 
sort of rubble work laid nearly at random, 
and embedded in an abundance of mortar ;” 
it is cased with stone brought from Caen in 
Normandy, and repaired with stone brought 
recently from Bath. Open any window, cut 
any doorway, pull down any wainscot, and 
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you may find some grotesque carving, bat- 
tered statue, faded picture. Dig deep enough 
and you will lay bare, so it is said, the 
foundations wrought by the Confessor him- 
self. All this must, if possible, be left as it 
is. You must not disturb the gorgeous royal 
staircase wherein your king delights, and the 
antiquaries will be wroth if you touch the 
ancient tenement called Hell. It is all won- 
derfully interesting, but very perplexing to 
one who has to build law courts. 

Asa matter of fact, however, our rulers had 
been ruthless with old buildings, tender with 
old laws. They would deface St. Stephen’s 
chapel, but leave untouched the thousand 
absurd archaisms of which the laws were 
full. So judicial builders had; like Sir John 
Soane, to build where they could and how 
they could. They could not pull down so 
they had to evade. Perhaps a little room 
could be made under one of the ‘tying but- 
tresses, or a narrow passage carried round 
outside it. A very large part of the law 
was made up of fictions, the object of which 
was to circumvent rules which were once 
convenient but had long since become’ mere 
public nuisances. Of these things no account, 
not even the shortest, shall here be given ; 
perhaps they are as well known as they 
deserve to be. But no one spoke against 
them, no one wrote against them, no one 
thought seriously about them. The but- 
tresses had always been there, would always 
be there, were bulwarks of Church and 
State, of order and liberty, and therefore 
were to be circumvented as cleverly as 


might be. A new site was wanted, a site 
not incumbered by historical curiosities, 
interesting but obstructive. 

The buildings that have just been pulled 
down at Westminster were used as Law 
Courts for just about sixty years, and the 
most eventful sixty years in the history of 
English law. It were hardly too much to 
say that within that short space of time the 
whole law has been re-fashioned. Not that 
changes are at an end—so much at least we 
may foretell, though we dare not say what 
those changes will be. But the debt incurred 
by a century and a half of neglect and 
indifference has been well-nigh paid ; legis- 
lation has now rather to keep pace with 
national life than to overtake it. Thus the 
ceremony of last December may well mark 
an epoch. To the nation’s irreparable loss 
that epoch has been but too plainly marked 
in a sadder way. Many must remember 
with regret that as the architect did not live 
to see the accomplishment of his grandest 
work, so while that work was nearing its 
completion, there passed away in quick 
succession one great judge after another, 
each of whom had laboured to make the law 
of England worthy of a well-ordered house 
built on a fair new plan, and that hardly had 
the new Courts been consecrated to the cause 
of sure and speedy and modern justice, by a 
few judgments of Sir George Jessel, before 
he also found in death that rest which in 
life he had never allowed himself if there 
was any work to be done. 

F. W. Marrianp. 
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LES CASQUETTES. 


I. 


ROM the depths of the waters that lighten and darken 

With change everlasting of life and of death, 

Where hardly by noon if the lulled ear hearken 
It hears the sea’s as a tired child’s breath, 

Where hardly by night if an eye dare scan it 
The storm lets shipwreck be seen or heard, 

As the reefs to the waves and the foam to the granite 

Respond one merciless word, 





Il. 


Sheer seen and far, in the sea’s live heaven, 
A sea-mew’s flight from the wild sweet land, 
White-plumed with foam if the wind wake, seven 
Black helms as of warriors that stir not stand. 

From the depths that abide and the waves that environ 
Seven rocks rear heads that the midnight masks ; 
And the strokes of the swords of the storm are as iron 

On the steel of the wave-worn casques. 


II. 


Be night’s dark word as the word of a wizard, 
Be the word of dawn as a god’s glad word, 
Like heads of the spirits of darkness visored 
That see not for ever, nor ever have heard, 
These basnets, plumed as for fight or plumeless, 
Crowned of the storm and by storm discrowned, 
Keep ward of the lists where the dead lie tombless 
And the tale of them is not found. 


IV. 


Nor eye may number nor hand may reckon 
The tithes that are taken of life by the dark, 
Or the ways of the path, if doom’s hand beckon, 
For the soul to fare as a helmless bark— 
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Fare forth on a way that no sign showeth, 
Nor aught of its goal or of aught between; 
A path for her flight which no fowl knoweth, 
Which the vulture’s eye hath not seen. 


¥: 


Here still, though the wave and the wind seem lovers 
Lulled half asleep by their own soft words, 
A dream as of death in the sun’s light hovers, 
And a sign in the motions and cries of the birds. 
Dark auguries and keen from the sweet sea-swallows 
Strike noon with a sense as of midnight’s breath, 
And the wing that flees and the wing that follows 
Are as types of the wings of death. 


~~ 
7) 


Va 


For here, when the night roars round, and under 
The white sea lightens and leaps like fire, 
Acclaimed of storm and applauded in thunder, 
Sits death on the throne of his crowned desire. 
Yea, hardly the hand of the god might fashion 
A seat more strong for his strength to take, 
For the might of his heart and the pride of his passion 
To rejoice in the wars they make. 


VIL. 


When the heart in him brightens with blitheness of battle 
And the depth of its thirst is fulfilled with strife, 

And his ear with the ravage of bolts that rattle, 
And the soul of death with the pride of life, 

Till the darkness is loud with his dark thanksgiving 
And wind and cloud are as chords of his hymn, 

There is nought save death in the deep night living, 

And the whole night worships him. 


VIII. 


Heaven’s height bows down to him, signed with his token, 
And the sea’s depth, moved as a heart that yearns, 
Heaves up to him, strong as a heart half broken, 
A heart that breaks in a prayer that burns. 
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Of cloud is the shrine of his worship moulded, 
But the altar therein is of sea-shaped stone, 
Whereon, with the strength of his wide wings folded, 
Sits death in the dark, alone. 


IX. 


He hears the word of his servant spoken, 
The word that the wind his servant saith; 

Storm writes on the front of the night his token, 
That the skies may seem to bow down to death. 
But the clouds that stoop and the storms that minister 
Serve but as thralls that fulfil their tasks ; 
And his seal is not set save here on the sinister 
Crests reared of the crownless casques. 


X. 

Nor flame nor plume of the storm that crowned them 
Gilds or quickens their stark black strength. 

Life lightens and murmurs and laughs right round them, 
At peace with the noon’s whole breadth and length, 

At one with the heart of the soft-souled heaven, 
At one with the life of the kind wild land: 

But its touch may unbrace not the strengths of the seven 

Casques hewn of the storm-wind’s hand. 


XI. 

No touch may loosen the black braced helimlets 

For the wild elves’ heads of the wild waves wrought. 
As flowers on the sea are her small green realmlets, 

Like heavens made out of a child’s heart’s thought ; 
But these as thorns of her desolate places, 

Strong fangs that fasten and hold lives fast: 
And the vizors are framed as for formless faces 

That a dark dream sees go past. 


XIT. 


Of fear and of fate are the frontlets fashioned, 

And the heads behind them are dire and dumb. 
When the heart of the darkness is scarce impassioned, 
Thrilled scarce with sense of the wrath to come, 

They bear the sign from of old engraven, 
Though peace be round them and strife seem far, 
That here is none but the night-wind’s haven, 


With death for the harbour bar. 
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XII. 


Of the iron of doom are the casquets carven, 
That never the rivets thereof should burst. 
When the heart of the darkness is hunger-starven, 
And the throats of the gulfs are agape for thirst, 
And stars are as flowers that the wind bids wither, 
And dawn is as hope struck dead by fear, 
The rage of the ravenous night sets hither, 
And the crown of her work is here. 


XIV. 
All shores about and afar lie lonely, 
But lonelier are these than the heart of grief, 
These loose-linked rivets of rock, whence only 
Looks one low tower from the sheer main reef, 
With a blind wan face in the wild wan morning, 
With a live lit flame on its brows by night, 
That the lost may lose not its word’s mute warning 
And the blind by its grace have sight. 


XV. 

Here, walled in with the wide waste water, 

Grew the grace of a girl’s lone life, 
The sea’s and the sea-wind’s foster-daughter 

And peace was hers in the main mid strife. 
For her were the rocks clothed round with thunder, 

And the crests of them carved by the storm-smith’s craft : 
For her was the mid storm rent in sunder 

As with passion that wailed and laughed. 


XVI. 

For her the sunrise kindled and scattered 

The red rose-leaflets of countless cloud: 
For her the blasts of the springtide shattered 

The strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. 
For her would winds in the mid sky levy 

Bright wars that hardly the night bade cease: 
At noon, when sleep on the sea lies heavy, 

For her would the sun make peace. 


XVII. 


Peace rose crowned with the dawn on golden 

Lit leagues of triumph that flamed and smiled: 
Peace lay lulled in the moon-beholden 

Warm darkness making the world’s heart mild. 
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For all the wide waves’ troubles and treasons, 

One word only her soul’s ear heard 
Speak from stormless and storm-rent seasons, 
And nought save peace was the word. 


XVIII. 


All her life waxed large with the light of it, 
All her heart fed full on the sound: 
Spirit and sense were exalted in sight of it, 
Compassed and girdled and clothed with it round. 
Sense was none but a strong still rapture, 
Spirit was none but a joy sublime, 
Of strength to curb and of craft to capture 
The craft and the strength of Time. 


XIX. 

Time lay bound as in painless prison 

There, closed in with a strait small space. 
Never thereon as a strange light risen 

Change had unveiled for her grief's far face. 
Three white walls flung out from the basement 

Girt the width of the world whereon 
Gazing at night from her frame-lit casement 

She saw where the dark sea shone. 


XX. 

Hardly the breadth of a few brief paces, 

Hardly the length of a strong man’s stride, 
The small court flower-lit with children’s faces 

Scarce held scope for a bird to hide. 
Yet here was a man’s brood reared and hidden 

Between the rocks and the tower and the foam, 
Where peril and pity and peace were bidden 

As guests to the same sure home. 


XXI. 


Here would pity keep watch for peril, 
And surety comfort his heart with peace. 


No flower save one, where the reefs lie sterile, 

Gave of the seed of its heart’s increase. 
Pity and surety and peace most lowly 

Were the root and the stem and the bloom of the flower: 
And the light and the breath of the buds kept holy 


That maid’s else blossomless bower. 
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XXII. 
With never a leaf but the seaweed’s tangle, 
Never a bird’s but the sea-mew’s note, 
It heard all round it the strong storms wrangle, 
Watched far past it the waste wrecks float. 
But her soul was stilled by the sky’s endurance, 
And her heart made glad with the sea’s content ; 
And her faith waxed more in the sun’s assurance 
For the winds that came and went. 


XXIII. 


Sweetness was brought for her forth of the bitter 
Sea’s strength, and light of the deep sea’s dark, 
From where green lawns on Alderney glitter 
To the bastioned crags of the steeps of Sark. 


These she knew from afar beholden, 
And marvelled haply what life would be 
On moors that sunset and dawn leave golden, 
In dells that smile on the sea. 


XXIV. 

And forth she fared as a stout-souled rover, 

For a league-long raid on the bounding brine : 
And light winds ferried her light bark over 

To the lone soft island of fair-limbed kine. 
And her heart within her was vexed, and dizzy 

The sense of her soul as a wheel that whirled : 
She might not endure for a space that busy 

Loud coil of the troublous world. 


XXV. 
Too full, she said, was the world of trouble, 

Too dense with noise of the things of earth. 
And she turned her again to replenish with double 
Delight her desire of the things of her birth 

For joy grows loftier in air more lonely, 
Where only the sea’s brood fain would be ; 
Where only the heart may receive in it only 
The love of the héart of the sea. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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DORMOUSE 


IN the hedge by the hazel copse there 
lives and thrives in quiet retirement a 
small but active colony of tawny russet 
dormice. It isn’t an easy thing, however, 
to get a stray glimpse of them in their own 
chosen quarters : for of all British animals 
there is probably none so seldom seen or 
heard by casual observers as the timid little 





| daylight-shunning dormouse. His habits 
are so very unobtrusive, and his numbers so 
very small, that hardly anybody ever catches 
a passing sight of him, except by an unusual 
piece of good luck in an evening stroll. All 
day long he sleeps securely in his snug moss- 
woven nest ; and only when the dim shades 
of night begin to gather does he venture 
timorously out among the twigs and branches 
of the copse, in search of the nuts and berries 
from which he gains his honest livelihood, in 


fear and trembling. If you want to see him,’ 


you must creep out on a fine summer night, in 
the grey dusk, and seat yourself very quietly 
on the bank beside the hedgerow. Waiting 
there quite motionless for a quarter of an 
hour, you will begin to hear a gentle rustling 
among the leaves of the nut-trees; and if 
you look up without stirring or breathing, 


AT HOME. 













you may 
chance to 
catch a glimpse 
of half a dozen 
quiet little reddish- 
brown bodies running 
hurriedly and timorously along the 
ends of the branches, where the filberts are 
just showing their white nibs through the | 
green envelope of their hairy husks. That 
is the most you will easily get to see of the 
nimble small dormice among their native 
surroundings. 

In shape and outer appearance the dor- 
mouse is a very obvious and decided squirrel. 
He has the same pretty, graceful, intelligent 
head ; the same tender, inquiring eyes ; the 
same peculiar proportions of the fore and 
hind limbs. True, the systematists will tell 
you that he is really one of the mouse family ; 
and so he is, no doubt, in the most important 
anatomical points: but anatomical points 
are not everything, and the real fact seems 
to be that the dormouse is a mouse-like 
creature, arrested half-way on its upward 
path of development into a true squirrel. 
Or, to put the same thing another way, while 
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the thorough-going mice are mainly ground 
rodents, which have adapted themselves to a 
purely terrestrial and pilfering existence, and 
while again the thorough-going squirrels are 
highly-evolved tree-mice, which have adapted 
themselves to a very advanced arboreal ex- 
istence, the intermediate dormice are par- 
tially-evolved tree-haunters, which have 
adapted themselves to the middle state, by 
living among the thickets and under-brush, 
as the squirrels do among the taller trees. 
A rapid glance at the gradual stages of 
habit which lead on from mice to squirrels 
will help us the better to understand the 
exact place in nature which the little 
nocturnal dormouse has carved out for itself. 





swimming rudder, as in the beaver; nor 
shortened into a stump, as in the hares and 
rabbits; but simply long, and round, and 
quite central in type. If one compares with 
a rat or mouse any of the specialised forms, 
such as the beaver, with its developed gnaw- 
ing teeth and webbed feet; or the flying 
squirrel, with its parachute of extensible 
skin ; or the jerboa, with its kangaroo-like 
jumping legs, and its big shell-shaped ears ; 
one can see at once that the rat type is a 
relatively simple one, while the other types 
are relatively specialised. And this, which 


is true of their outer form, is equally true 
of their deeper-seated and more genetically 
important structural peculiarities. 


~_—* 


ALPINE MARMOTS. 


Our common domestic rats and mice may 
be roughly looked upon as the typical central 
form of existing rodents. They are not 
specialised in any way, as the biologists call 
it: that is to say, they have not got any of 
their limbs or organs peculiarly developed 
for any particular function in the economy 
of nature. For example, their fore and hind 
legs are all alike adapted for running along 
the ground, instead of being different from 
one another as in the squirrels, where the 
hind pair are much larger than the fore 
pair, in adaptation to the tree-climbing habit. 
Again, their tails are not bushy, as in the 
arboreal rodents ; nor flattened out into a 


The rats and mice as a whole are ground 
animals, with running limbs, and long, almost 
naked scaly-looking tails. We have one kind 
of true mouse in England, however, which 
helps to bridge over the gap towards the semi- 
arboreal dormice ; and that is the dainty little 
nest-building harvest-mouse. This pretty wee 
creature, the smallest save one of English 
quadrupeds, is hardly more than two inches 
long (without reckoning the tail), and though 
it does not climb trees, it runs about among 
the tall grasses and haulms of corn exactly 
like a miniature monkey. Its hands and 
feet, if one may so call them, are extremely 
flexible, and by their aid it grasps the waving 
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stems of wheat or oats, and climbs up and 
down the bending stalks as nimbly as a 
squirrel. When one looks at its diminutive 
size, the stout corn assumes almost the rela- 
tive dimensions of bamboos or tropical canes ; 
and as the harvest-mice are much aided in 
their climbing by their lithe little prehensile 
tails, the likeness to monkeys or opossums 
becomes really very close indeed. From 
such tiny climbers as these, the distance to 
the dormice and the squirrels is not after all 
anything to speak of. 

There is another particular in which the 
harvest-mice approach the dormice (func- 
tionally at least) beside their grasping paws 
and climbing habits. They are great nest- 
builders, and in their nests they lay by 
seeds and grains against the hard times that 
come with our English winter. Nowadays, 
it is true, since man arrived upon the scene 
with his advanced agriculture to provide 
them with a home in his richly-stored gran- 
aries, they are often carried in uncon- 
sciously with the sheaves ; and then 
they fare sumptuously all the winter 
long, feeding on the grain or grass-seed 
laid by in the ricks or barns, without 
trouble or exertion on their own part. 
But in their natural state, they make them- 
selves a little burrow in the ground, supply 
it with a reserve of wheat or barley, fatten 
themselves well during the summer months, 
and sleep away the greater part of the 
winter. Their hibernation is not so pro- 
found as that of the dormouse; a warm 
day wakes them up again easily ; and then 
they take in a fresh lot of food from their 
reserve, to carry them over the next frost: 
but even so, we see here at least the first 
step towards perfect torpidity, as we get it in 
their more fully developed neighbours, the 
dormice. I need hardly add that the under- 
ground nest or burrow of the harvest-mice, 
to which they retire for their winter sleep, is 
a very different thing from the soft globular 
cradle or nursery, formed of woven grass and 
soft mosses, and lightly suspended on the 
bending stems of tall grasses, in which they 
rear their numerous families during the warm 
summer weather. 

Now, when we pass on from the harvest- 
mouse to the dormouse, we see that the 
adaptations to a climbing existence are here 
much more developed. The hand and arm 
(to call them by their most natural name) 
are much smaller than the foot and leg; 
while the whole build of the body is better 
laid out for the semi-erect attitude of squat- 
ting and feeding. Dormice, in fact, are mice 
which have taken to living among small trees, 


climbing branches, and feeding off nuts and 
berries instead of seeds and grains. Accord- 
ingly, they have acquired a shape well 
adapted to their new habits, and including 
even to some small degree the bushy tail so 
characteristic of arboreal animals. This form 
of tail acts much like the pole of the rope- 
dancer ; it helps the creature to balance 
itself easily, as it runs along slender sup- 
ports. Moreover, 
almost all tree- 
climbers, inclu- x, 
ding even the 
opossums, can 
grasp objects 
all round with ry: 
their hands, both 
because 
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and be- 

cause it 

helps them 

to feed at 

their ease. The 
dormouse always 
raises his fore-paws 
just like hands, as 
does also the squirrel ; 
and one may often see 
him thus holding up 
an acorn to his mouth 
in both little paws, and drilling a hole in it 
industriously with his sharp front teeth. As 
a rule, however, he does not pick hazel-nuts 
before eating them, but drills them through 
as they hang on the boughs, extracting the 
kernel through the end of the nut: and the 
presence of such empty bored filberts on a 
tree is often a good indication that dormice 
may be found somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. At times the little creature will even 
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cling to a small bough by his hind feet, 
letting himself down by this means to a 
tempting bunch of cobs below, and robbing 
them as they grow, while he hangs head- 
foremost from the over-arching twigs. 

The habit which has gained the dormouse 
its English name, is of course, that of its yearly 
hibernation, a more developed form of the 
torpidity that we noticed in its rudimentary 
stage among the harvest-mice. Tree-feeders 
are more exposed to famine, in northern 
climates at least, than ground-feeders, because 
their supplies run short more completely in 
the winter; and to guard against it they 
have acquired to a greater or less degree one 
or other of two allied instincts: either they 
pass the colder months in a torpid condition, 
like the dormouse ; or they lay by a store of 
nuts and acorns, like the squirrels. Indeed, 
as a rule, they follow both plans, though 
to varying extents, according to species. 
Hibernation consists in effect of a protracted 
sleep, during which the vital action is reduced 
toa minimum ; the heart beats very little, 
the lungs scarcely breathe, and consequently 
there is hardly any appreciable waste of 
energy-yielding material from day to day. 
Nevertheless, there is some waste: and to 
provide for this beforehand, the dormouse 
fattens itself exceedingly during the autumn 
months. It then makes itself a little round 
nest of pine leaves, moss, and hay, and after 
storing it with such food as it can gather, it 
coils itself up comfortably and goes to sleep 
for the season, Every now and then it 
wakes up again, and eats some of its store ; 
but meanwhile it goes on using up its reserve 
of fat to feed the vital flame: and by the 
time spring comes round once more, it 
emerges from its lair, as lean and hungry- 
looking a small beast as you would wish to 
see. 

Even in summer, the dormouse is usually 
as sleepy as an owl, when disturbed by man ; 
for, like the owl, it is nocturnal in its habits, 
and the reason for this is partly due to its 
tree-haunting propensities. A very large 
proportion of tree-haunters move out by 
night only, because they would be too 
conspicuous to their enemies on their high 
perches in broad daylight. The same rule 
holds good, too, for many burrowers, like the 
rabbits. But even so, their enemies have 
changed tactics to suit their altered ways : 
and as dormice and rabbits come out by 
night only, the owls, too, come out by night 
to hunt them. 

There are two other little creatures closely 
allied to the dormice, in continental Europe, 
but not found in England, which help still 
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further to bridge over the gap between them, 
the true mice, and the squirrels. One of 
these is the garden dormouse, a somewhat 
larger animal, which lives mostly in gardens, 
and does much damage to the apples and 
peaches. The other, a still bigger relative, 
the loir, has a tail nearly as bushy as the 
squirrel’s, with the hairs similarly arranged 
in two rows. Like the dormouse, it hiber- 
nates: but it makes its nest in the trunk of 
a tree, in true squirrel fashion. So innumer- 
able are the gradations and variations by 
which nature allows us still to trace the 
original course of evolution! Not that each 
one of these animals is necessarily a link 
in the same chain, remaining unaltered to 
our own time ; but each at least shows us by 
analogy the steps through which the original 
evolution may have proceeded, while in many 
cases the whole series may even continue to 
exist almost unbroken to the present day. 
From the dormouse to the true squirrels, 
the line of connection is thus preserved for 
us by the European loir. Our own common 
English squirrel may be taken as an excellent 
representative of the next stage in the 
ascending order. Everybody knows him 
well, with his long bushy tail arched over 
his little back, and his bright eyes peeping 
playfully and watchfully out from his russet 
brows, as he scampers lightly from bough to 
bough of a tall Scotch fir, or hunts for acorns 
among the spreading branches of a leafy 
English oak. In his case, the whole organ- 
isation is admirably adapted to a life of 
rapid jumping and flitting among forest 
trees ; it is for this that he has acquired the 
flexible toes and sharp nails that dig so 
cunningly into the clefts of the bark ; for this 
that he has developed the long shadowy tail 
that balances all his movements, and the 
light body that permits him to dart with 
unerring accuracy from limb to limb of the 
sheltering beech trees. Agility and rapidity 
are the key-notes of the squirrel tribe. In 
winter, our English species remains almost 
as torpid as his ally the dormouse, but his 
hibernation is neither so long nor so complete; 
and he provides against it beforehand by a 
much larger store of nuts, mast, and acorns, 
on which he feeds during the occasional 
intervals in his intermittent nap. In fact, 
it is very hard to draw any definite lines 
either as to habit or as to structure, among 
the animals of this closely related rodent 
group ; the peculiar customs of each species 
are shared in a greater or less degree by all 
their congeners on either side. The squirrel’s 
winter reserve is not stored in the nest 
proper, but in surrounding holes, which the 
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owner visits from time to time when driven 
by hunger. As spring comes on, our squirrels 
begin to acquire their wedding favours, in 
the shape of the pretty little ear-tufts, which 
are the special ornaments of the pairing 
season, intended to attract and charm the 


giddy eyes of their fas- SSN 
tidious mates. In summer, ’ 
after the brood is reared, 
these tufts gradually di- 
minish and finally dis- 
appear: having served Ee 
their purpose in the S 
economy of the race, they SS 


are no longer needed till next \\ 


spring comes round again. 
The young are reared in a 
regular nest, as with so many 
related kinds, and do not quit their parents 
till the end of their first winter, when they 
acquire their adult ear-tufts, and go forth 
in turn to seek themselves homes and 
partners. Once mated, they remain true 
to one another for life, the modern im- 
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provement of divorce not yet having made 
any headway amongst the squirrel com- 
munity. 

Highest of all the arboreal types come the 
flying squirrels, whose powers of jumping 
have almost developed into true flight. This 


is a 
common 
result of a 
very forestine 
existence, being 
seen not only 
among birds, but also 
in the case of the little 
“flying dragon” among 
reptiles, and of the fruit- 
bats, flying-foxes, flying-le- 
mur, and anomalure among 
four-footed beasts. The fact is, even our 


English squirrels do all but fly ; and in the 
great tropical forests, where so many more 
dangers surround peaceable rodent life than 
in temperate climates, any accidental pecu- 
liarity which enabled a squirrel-like creature 
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to glide more easily and securely from branch 
to branch, or down to the ground, would 
be certain to give it such an advantage 
over its neighbours as must result in 
the perpetuation of the favoured variety. 
The membrane which gives the flying 
squirrels their somewhat incorrect popular 
name is really rather a parachute than a 
wing : it consists of an extension of the skin 
between the fore and hind legs into loose 
folds, which can be stretched tight, so as to 
break the animal’s fall, or even to allow it 
to glide obliquely through the air (with a 





GROUND SQUIRRELS. 


powerful leap) from one branch to another 
slightly below it. Here again, the related 
species show us some premonitory approach to 
the special peculiarity of the more advanced 
type; for our own English squirrels, when 
taking a long jump, are always careful to 
spread out the legs, tail, and body to their 
utmost extent, so as to present the largest 
possible surface to the air, on the same 
principle as that of a kite or parachute. 
While, however, most of the true squirrels 
are thus truly arboreal in their habits, 
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being, as it were, more developed dormice, 
there is another group of squirrel-like 
creatures which has almost gone back again 
to the habits of the dormouse, or of the 
thorough-going rats, without yet having 
lost most of its advanced squirrel pecu- 
liarities. These are the so-called ground- 
squirrels, of which the common little American 
chipmunk is perhaps the best known example. 
The chipmunks are as familiar creatures in 
Canada, and the Northern States, as mice or 
rats are in England—prettily striped animals, 
with intelligent heads, and pleasing affection- 
ate manners. They live among houses and 
barns, as well as in the woods, burrow in the 
ground, and feed upon an intermediate diet 
of nuts, grains, and seeds, which they lay by 
in their nests like the squirrel and the 
dormouse. Being almost entirely ground- 
haunters, they have lost that inequality in 
the fore and hind limbs which characterises 
their arboreal relatives ; for their legs are all 
about the same length, and adapted for 
running along a level surface, rather than 
for climbing or jumping: but on the other 
hand, their tails, though much shorter than 
the squirrel’s, are still bushy; and their 
bodies, though rather stouter, are still 
essentially squirrel-like in form. It is 
interesting to note, however, that they 
possess little cheek-pouches, in which they 
carry home their food, thus leading on to- 
wards their neighbours the marmots, which 
are still more profoundly terrestrial animals, 
with short tails and thick bodies, burrowing 
in the ground, and bearing hardly any outer 
resemblance to the squirrel type. The 
American prairie dog shows us the extreme 
example of the marmot group, living as it 
does in its own cities of the plain, far away 
from all trees or bushes, and absolutely 
adapted to an utterly monotonous burrowing 
existence. 

Thus it is the special glory of the neglected 
little English dormouse that he forms a sort 
of central meeting-place or animated Clapham 
Junction, whence all the radiating threads 
of the rodent pedigree diverge in the various 
directions of the rats, the mice, the squirrels, 
the marmots, the prairie dogs, and even the 
beavers. All these animals, unlike as they 
may at first sight appear, are connected to- 
gether by almost imperceptible links with 
one another; and the point at which the 
common ancestry unites is in the person of 
the most unspecialised and original member 
of the whole family, our common dormouse. 
GRANT ALLEN. 
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‘*THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS.” 


From a Pencil Drawing by D. G. Rossettt. 


ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE IN ART. 


In the first of the lectures in which 
Mr. Ruskin has happily renewed his asso- 
ciation with Oxford, there is a_ sentence 
which defines with eloquence and precision 
Rossetti’s place in the modern art of England. 
“T may be permitted, in the reverence of 
sorrow,’ writes one who has outlived the 
leader of a movement which he, earliest 
among us, found the means to welcome and 
the force to defend, “to speak first of my 


much loved friend, Gabriel Rossetti. But 
in justice no less than in the kindness 
due to death, I believe his name should 
be placed first on the list of men within 
my own range of knowledge who have 
raised and changed the spirit of modern 
art: raised in absolute attainment, changed 
in direction of temper.” This is a generous 
tribute to the memory of the deceased pain- 
ter, and it comes from the right quarter. 

















The stress of life and work will sometimes 
seem to put too far asunder the lives of men 
who, striving with a common purpose, must 
surely meet again at the goal, and it is there- 
fore a peculiar pleasure to find that the 
heartiest word that has been said about 
Rossetti comes from the lips of one who has 
a full right to share the praise he bestows. 
Mr. Ruskin here speaks of a fellow-worker 
in terms that might not inaptly be applied 
to himself, for with the movement led by 
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ments in art made many years ago, and 
since carried by more gifted followers to 
nobler and completer issues. For it is in the 
earlier work of Rossetti that the true 
vindication of his fame will ultimately be 
found, work executed without reference to 
the public, and for the present somewhat 
eclipsed in importance by the more disputable 
achievement of later years. 

And yet it is not certain that the seclusion 
which Rossetti chose to impose upon himself, 


STUDY OF A HEAD. 
From a Drawing in Black Chalk by D. G. Rossetrtt. 


Rossetti his own name must ever be associ- 
ated. He speaks in sympathy as well as 
with authority, and there is ground for 
the belief that the deliberate judgment to 
which he has committed himself is slowly 
gaining acceptance at the hands of the public. 
Slowly it must be, because a clear apprecia- 
tion of the genius of the painter has only 
lately become possible to the world, and 
because even now it is still difficult to 
measure fairly the value of original experi- 





though it may hinder the due appreciation of 
his talent, was therefore ill-advised. If his 
life had been passed in the open market-place 
of criticism, perhaps he might not have found 
the courage to follow the ideals he had dis- 
covered for himself. These ideals, as we shall 
see, were strange to the temper of his time, 
and if the embodiment he was able to give 
to them has been the subject of exaggerated 
praise, the ideals themselves, however perfect 
the form in which they might have been 
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expressed, could not at the outset have won 
immediate or general recognition. Rossetti 
influenced most powerfully those who were at 
the time best prepared to receive his influence 


—men who could distinguish the newly-dis- 


his individual fame as an artist the long 
interval that has passed between the execu- 
tion of his best work and its publication to 
the world has doubtless been a grave dis- 
advantage. On a sudden, and with scarce 


THEEARLY ITALIAN POETS 
From Cinllo PAlcamo te Dante Alighieri 
translated by D. Gabrie) Rossetti. 
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UNPUBLISHED DESIGN FOR THE FRONTISPIECE TO “‘ THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS.”’ 
From the Drawing in Pen and Ink by D. G. Rossetti. 


covered principles of his art from its 
imperfections, and who, feeling deeply the 
worth of what he followed, knew also the 
difficulties which he had to encounter in the 
quest, and could therefore make the right 
allowance for all defect in the result. To 


any time for preparation, we are asked 
to take the measure of a man who brings a 
new message of beauty, and who brings it en- 
cumbered with certain imperfections of style 
and practice such as the least inspired mem- 
bers of our school can now find a way to 
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avoid. Even painters of less pronounced 
individuality who have not, as he had, to 
reconquer the whole dialect and phraseology 
of their art need some time to win attention 
for the little that is original in them, and 
it is therefore no wonder that the public 
should not at once appreciate a body of work 
new in its essence, and always unfamiliar, if 
not faulty, in its form. But though Rossetti’s 
fame may suffer for a while from the fact 
that the time has not yet arrived for a dis- 
criminating judgment of the several phases 
of his career, the historical conscience, which 
is touched by such a case as his, will ulti- 
mately re-assert itself ; and in the meantime 
that which Mr. Ruskin has lately said remains 
indisputably true, and the cause he loved and 
which in his best moments we may be sure 
he valued more than fame, already owes more 
to him than to any other painter of our day. 

And if this is so there can be no reason 
to speak otherwise than frankly of Rossetti’s 
work. The estimate of his career, which I 
have borrowed from Mr. Ruskin, can be made 
good without extravagant or indiscriminate 
praise, and his genius when it is rightly 
apprehended will be seen to be of too mascu- 
line a temper to need to be championed for its 
shortcomings and ‘defects. Those who knew 
Rossetti personally can never be in doubt as 
to the original and surviving force that was 
in him. They will be in no fear lest the 
strength of his individuality should suffer 
by plain speaking, and although it is true 
that he shunned criticism while he lived, 
there can be no reason why his work should 
not now be temperately and dispassionately 
discussed, with a fair statement of its great 
merits and its obvious defects. Rossetti’s 
strong personal feeling in regard to publicity 
has indeed given rise to some natural miscon- 
ception as to the strength of his individuality. 
It is perhaps a plausible presumption that a 
man who so resolutely detaches himself from 
the ordinary social life of his time, and who 
prefers, even as regards his work, to avoid a 
constant reference to the public judgment of 
his contemporaries, is therefore secretly ap- 
prehensive lest the strength of his con- 
victions should be shaken by attack. But 
such a conclusion fails to take into account 
a paradox of the artistic temperament 
by no means peculiar to Rossetti. The 
conditions which certain natures demand for 
the free exercise of their faculties are often 
wholly unconnected with the strength or 
weakness of intellectual character: the 
process of artistic production may be helped 
or hindered by influences that leave untouched 
the central faith in which an artist labours : 


and so it will happen that a little outward 
discouragement finds sometimes too ready a 
response in that natural despondency with 
which every artist of fine temper and noble 
ambition views an uncompleted task. The 
disposition which dares not hazard these dis- 
couragements is perhaps to this extent sensi- 
tive and even morbid, but it is not therefore 
weak or faltering ; for in apparent inconsist- 
ency and yet in combination with a character 
which chooses in this way to guard itself 
from contact with the outer world it is 
possible to encounter a clear and masculine 
judgment, and an intellect in quick and full 
sympathy with the varied intellectual move- 
ment of its time. 

That this was so at least in Rossetti’s case 
is known to all who knew him. In his 
presence it was impossible not to be impressed 
by the extraordinary range of his intel- 
lectual appreciation, by the certainty and 
strength of his judgments and by the 
unimpeachable security of his own personal 
convictions. If he chose to live apart and 
in seclusion it was assuredly from no inability 
to vindicate those principles in art which he 
had deliberately adopted, and for which he 
sought with steadfast persistence to find a 
worthy expression. His mind was of too 
robust a sort to cherish untried illusions or 
to indulge wilful caprice and affectation ; and 
for what is strange in the direction of his 
genius or imperfect in the form of its em- 
bodiment we must therefore seek some better 
explanation than that which is suggested by 
the outward habit of his daily life. For in 
the man as he was known to his friends 
nothing was more noticeable than the 
freedom with which an alert and vigorous 
intelligence played around all those deeper 
problems of thought and imagination that 
can confirm or disturb the principles of 
action. To this distinguishing quality of 
his mind—its constant readiness to entertain 
serious speculation on matters of high spirit- 
ual import, and its youthful and generous 
appreciation of the ideas of youth—must be 
ascribed much of that peculiar charm and 
fascination now dearly remembered by all 
who enjoyed his society. In any earnest 
talk with Rossetti, even the youngest of the 
company might safely venture to declare his 
mind upon the matter. He was sometimes 
intolerant of indifference, but was always 
patient with real enthusiasm, and although 
he had ample store of irony and sarcasm at 
his command they were weapons he would 
never employ to discourage imagination. 
His, indeed, was the higher sort of strength 
that did not count the love of beauty asa 
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sign of weakness, and though his robust 
intellect seized by natural affinity upon 
the most vigorous achievements in art 
and literature, it left him with a delicate 
discernment of the kind of grace and tender- 
ness that is apt to strain through the coarser 
fabric of minds less finely tempered, though 


for beauty Carlyle chose to assert his indis- 
putable strength: at every turn in his 
writings we meet the signs of an ill-concealed 
impatience with poetry, and an avowed 
contempt for art: and yet even with him it 
already becomes plain to us that he lives and 
will live, not for the opinions he tyrannously 


PORTRAIT STUDY. 
From a Pencil Drawing by D. G. Rossetti. 


not more masculine, than his. This associa- 
tion of strength and subtlety, of breadth 
and delicacy of appreciation, is comparatively 
rare, even amongst those Englishmen who 
professedly concern themselves with the 
things of the imagination. We know, for 
instance, at what a sacrifice of all that makes 


sought to impose upon his generation, but 
for the imaginative and picturesque force he 
was able to command for their utterance. 

In Rossetti’s case it is this admixture of 
robust strength and penetrating refinement 
which partly explains the influence he has 
exerted over minds of varying constitution 
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and destined to choose the most widely 
divergent paths in art. The force of his 
personality has been felt and admitted in 
the practice of men who could never have 
hoped to appropriate his finer sense of beauty, 
men who were realists born and bred, but 
who, nevertheless, found in the uncompromis- 
ing certainty of expression which stamps his 
earlier design a means of securing a closer 
contact with nature. And, on the other 
hand, the earnest and high purpose with 
which he sought to enlarge the vision of 
English painting, and to open to it a nobler 
inheritance of poetical truth, no less attracted 


That the strength of a chain lies in its 
weakest link is true in mechanics, but it is 
not true in art or literature ; a painter or a 
poet can only be fairly tested out of the best 
that he has given to the world: and yet we 
are so impatient to be rid of the responsi- 
bilities of judgment by the invention of a 
formula that will seem to simplify our thought, 
that we are tempted to seize with too eager 
haste upon those productions of an artist where- 
in the characteristic features of ‘his style are 
carried to excess. And in Rossetti’s case 
this natural perversity of criticism is specially 
favoured by the circumstances of his career, 














Study for the picture ; engraved in facsimile from a drawing by D. G. Rossettt, in the possession of J. B. Scnotrt, Esq. 


to him the allegiance of others differently 


gifted, who came with no thought but 
for the beauty that is born of ideal 
invention, and who nevertheless equally 
gained from his example the encouragement 
and direction of which they stood most in 
need. 

It is the task of criticism to seek to dis- 
cover in the art of Rossetti the reflex of 
these high qualities by which he was known 
asa man. Nor .is this altogether an easy 
task. To the things of the imagination we 
are too apt to apply a standard of criticism 
borrowed from the laws of the physical world. 


The questionable and disputable elements in 
his art were developed at a time when he 
was justified by the encouragement of his 
admirers in attempting work of larger and 
more important scale, and it happens there- 
fore that the paintings of his which make the 
most immediate appeal to the public eye are 
just those wherein the pronounced idiosyn- 
crasies of his style are expressed with 
greatest extravagance. It was not the 
Rossetti of La Bella Mano or the Blessed 
Damozel who inspired the poetic realism of 
Millais and the patient labour of Holman 
Hunt, or who first stimulated and encouraged 
D 
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the imaginative design of Burne Jones ; and 
yet by the work of the later period of his life, to 
which these pictures belong, the artist is too 
often judged and known. At the time when 
these and other pictures of the class were pro- 
duced, Rossetti had become possessed by an 
ideal in art that was not the ideal of his youth 
and early manhood. Certain individual 
types of beauty had now taken a morbid 
hold of his imagination, and human features 
whose subtlest truth of expression he could 
at one time patiently win from nature had 
now been transformed by him into detached 
symbols of some mystic thought, divorced, he 
scarcely knew how far, from the absolute 
semblance of reality. Always and even to the 
last working with the true temper of a poet, 
he had nevertheless parted with the secret by 
which the poet’s thought can be translated 
into the language of art, a secret he himself 
had been the first to announce to those who 
looked to him for example. In the desire 
to press into a single face a message 
weightier than it can be made to bear, he 
was sometimes tempted to do violence to the 
simplicity of nature: the mystic sentiment 
that he now sought as the dominant motive 
of his art caused him too often to forget or 
to neglect those earlier principles of vigor- 
ous and compact design, by whose aid alone 
the shape of a poet’s vision can be endur- 
ingly fixed upon canvas; and _ colour, 
sharing the frailties of form, had become 
at the last so obscured by overclouded tone 
that there was scarcely a trace left of that 
brilliant patterning of vivid tints which had 
characterised his painting at a time when ima- 
gination laboured in such close and constant 
relation to fact, that the result was fit to 
inspire men of the most opposite schools of 
thought and practice. 

To understand aright the secret of Ros- 
setti’s extraordinary influence, we must 
betake ourselves to the opposite limit of his 
artistic career. We must begin where he 
began, and note the means whereby he first 
sought and won the allegiance of his fol- 
lowers. Professor Ruskin vindicates his 
praise of the painter by reference to a 
single picture, The Virgin in the House 
of St. John; but this, if it be allowed to 
stand first in the list of his earlier per- 
formances, is only the type of much else 
that was wrought in the same spirit and to 
the same end. It was in 1858, when Ros- 
setti was already thirty years of age, that 
this drawing was executed, and he had 
then been at work for upwards of a 
decade. As a lad of twenty he had pro- 
duced the Girlhood of Mary Virgin,— 


lately exhibited at Burlington House—fol- 
lowed almost immediately afterwards by 
the still more beautiful picture of The 
Annunciation. Nor was it only in sacred 
legend that he found scope for the exercise 
of an imagination that stamped upon every 


’ theme it touched the impress of a profoundly 


religious spirit. It is sometimes the custom 
to speak of Rossetti as though his art had 
grown up in a sort of mental prison-house, 
with no outlook upon the world of living 
men and women, whereas, in fact, there was 
no painter of the time whose vision took 
a wider range, or who could penetrate with 
such keen intellectual sympathy the beauty 
offered to art in the full store-house of 
history and romance. And when he was 
so minded he could touch with scarcely less 
certainty and force the peculiar pathos of 
modern life. The picture called Found, 
the design for which was completed in 1853, 
is, in its subject at least, an exceptional 
experiment for Rossetti, and yet where,— 
even in the work of painters who have 
deliberately devoted themselves to the inter- 
pretation of modern drama,—can we match 
the shamed and pitiful face of this ruined 
girl, who shrinks from the touch of the 
faithful lover who had lost her? In the 
beautiful study of the head, engraved from 
the drawing belonging to Mr. Schott, may 
be deciphered almost as clearly as in the 
poet’s own words the sadness of a story 
that belongs to the darker life of a great 
city. The tightly-closed lips would fain 
keep their own secret, as the hidden eyes 
would shut out the sight of him who brings 
remembrance of the past, and yet it is of 
this happier past that we must think as we 
gaze at the ruined beauty of her suffering 
face :— 





Ah! gave not these two hearts their mutual 
pledge 
Under one mantle sheltered ‘neath the hedge 
In gloaming courtship? And, O God ! to-day 
He only knows he halds her ;—but what part 
Can life now take? She cries in her locked 
heart, 
“Leave me—I do not know you—go away !” 
About the time when Rossetti gave this 
signal proof of his sympathy with the pro- 
blems of our modern world, his imagination 
was also busy with the life of the past. In 
1852 he produced the beautiful water-colour 
drawing of Giotto painting the Portrait of 
Dante, and before the close of the year 1855 
he had expressed in the same material 
the design for the picture of Dante's 


Dream, which now ranks as the largest 
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Engraved from the water colour painting by D. G. Rossetti in the possession of A. 8. Stevenson, Esq. 


and, in some sense, the most important 
achievement of his career. 

Nor was it only with the art and poetry of 
Italy that his genius chose to ally itself. 
While William Morris was rekindling in 
verse the forgotten beauty of the Arthurian 
legend, Rossetti, in whom the poetic in- 
stinct always led and directed the forces of 
his art, was quick to divine the means by 
which painting also might share in the 
treasures of this newly conquered kingdom 
of Romance. The series of water-colour 


drawings of this period, some of them 
directly illustrative of Mr. Morris’s poems, 
must always retain their place as in some 
sense the most distinctly original work of 
his life. Such immaturity of power as they 
doubtless exhibit is far outweighed by the 
painter’s firm grasp of the essential condi- 
tions of imaginative design, and by the force 
of individual impression through which all 
the material elements that go to the making 
of a picture are controlled and subdued. 
This quality of design, which is the life-blood 
D 2 
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of all art that strives for equal fellowship 
with the higher achievements of poetry, 
Rossetti could then employ with effect even 
though he denied himself the support and 
charm of colour. As early as the year 1847 
he had produced the superb drawing in 


black and white of Tawrello’s First Sight of 


Fortune, a work which, if it is viewed in 
relation to the current draughtsmanship of 
the date to which it belongs, will go far to 
measure the extent of the revolution in art 
that we now associate with Rossetti’s name. 
To this may be added the beautiful portrait 
of Miss Siddal standing by a window, a 
drawing of sustained and animated labour, 
in which an extreme refinement of tone and 
modelling is gained by lines of exquisite 
subtlety and precision: the five, memorable, 
drawings on wood, for the illustrated edition 
of Tennyson’s poems ; the Hamlet and Ophelia 
belonging to Colonel Gillum, and last, though 
not least, the preparatory study made for the 
Oxford fresco, of a face which ultimately im- 
pressed itself upon the painter’s imagination 
with the force and authority of a settled 
type of beauty. 

All these things belong to the earlier 
stages of Rossetti’s career, and they are but 
chosen samples of the young painter’s rich 
and varied accomplishments. At the age of 


thirty, he had already in some sense re- 
fashioned the current ideals of English art, 
appropriating to its uses new stores of 
poetry and romance, and revealing by his own 
practice and example the secret by which the 
visions of the poet might be shaped to the 


service of pictorial design. This, indeed, 
constitutes his real claim to distinction, and 
it is here at last that we reach the true source 
of his influence over men whose minds were 
too seriously engaged to be deluded by any 
empty promise of the reality. The mere 
desire of ideal beauty would of itself have 
been no new thing in English art; for it 
must be allowed that the poetic ambition 
had haunted the spirit of many an English 
painter before the advent of Rossetti. Barry, 
Fuseli, West, Haydon, even Hilton,—they 
had all been professors of the grand style, 
had all believed that it was possible to paint- 
ing to begin again just where Raphael and 
Michael Angelo left off, and had all so far 
helped to discredit a cause to which some of 
them, at least, were passionately attached. 
It would have been late in the day to revive 
these hapless and hopeless experiments, nor 
could the attempt have won the support of a 
generation that had learned to recognise the 
supremacy of those English painters who 
had taken no part in the race for the ideal, 


but who had won a more enduring fame by 
simple reliance on nature. Between Reynolds 
and Barry, between. Wilkie and Haydon, 
there is now no doubtful choice, and at a 
moment when the claims of realism were once 
more asserting themselves, any endeavour 
to revert to a style that was already stamped 
with failure would most surely have proved 
fatal to its author and disastrous to his cause. 

Nor would such an endeavour have been 
consistent with the special character of 
Rossetti’s genius. A truer perception of 
what was possible and needful for the art 
of his time led him to seek inspiration in 
the work of those earlier schools of Europe 
where the realist and the poet still meet 
on equal terms, and wherein the exercise 
of the imaginative faculty leaves room 
for the faithful record of actual fact. To 


+ those who have not accustomed themselves 
| to consider carefully the conditions which 


govern the processes of artistic degeneration 
and revival, there will appear to be some- 
thing savouring of caprice in the enthusiasm 
with which the leaders of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement selected as models of style men 
whose work was confessedly immature. To 
pass by the crowning triumphs of the great 
schools of painting, and to revert to the ten- 
tative experiments of earlier workers who 
were only struggling towards the same goal, 
is like a wilful inversion of the true and 
natural order of things. And in the realm of 
science perhaps it might be so. But the 
ascending scale of scientific research in which 
the last note is always the highest note, 
has no counterpart in the history of art, 
least of all in that higher range of art 
which claims the closest alliance with the 
imaginative spirit, and is therefore fated to 
share its shifting fortunes. Here the onward 
movement of advancing power and accom- 
plishment though it may seem for a while 
to be steadily maintained, is suddenly hurried 
forward by the force of individual genius to 
some triumph of unlooked-for splendour that 
discourages all hope of further progress. So 
it was, as we know, with the art of Italy at 
its crowning moment, and the very greatness 
of the men whose achievement closed a 
brilliant epoch is in itself a lasting hindrance 
to any direct transmission of their power. 
For, by the time that the forms of simple 
nature passing through the hands of a race 
of gifted artists, and receiving from each in 
turn some new impress of individual feeling, 
had at last taken the final stamp of Michael 
Angelo’s mighty spirit, the issue, however 
noble in itself, could scarcely be turned to 
account by those who were seeking to regain 
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the first principles of their craft. But the 
stream which had here grown to a torrent too 
broad to bridge and too deep to fathom, might 
be tracked to a point nearer to its source: 
what has become complex and difficult in 
the art of Michael Angelo is told in simpler 
dialect by those who had gone before him ; 
and it was therefore with a true sense of the 
high ambition of modern art, and a just 


for as their searching and quiet realism re- 
bukes the confident audacity of later masters 
whose skill seems to boast a conquest over 
nature, so also and in equal degree their 
intense but reticent expression of emotional 
truth stands as an implied reproach against 
the laboured rhetoric of later art that would 
seek to adorn an idea over which the imagi- 
nation has gained no real or complete control. 


a 








STUDY OF A HEAD. 
From the drawing in red chalk by D. G. Rossettt, in the possession of A, S. STEVENSON, Esq 


estimate of its limited resources that Rossetti 
and those who were with him led the way to 
the earlier painters of Florence in whom the 
love of beauty had been newly awakened, and 
whose utterances are always clear, even 
though they may not be complete. In all 
that they gave to the world the modest 
and yet passionate grasp of spiritual and 
material truth may well serve as an example 
and a warning to the artists of every school ; 


It was perhaps fitting that one who was 
himself both poet and painter should have 
been the chosen leader of this notable re- 
vival. For the revolution which he and 
others were seeking to effect had already 
found its counterpart in the history of 
English literature. The transformation of 
taste and style which we chiefly associate 
with the name of Wordsworth owed its 
strength and its endurance to the persistence 
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with which the most gifted poets of the cen- 
tury, in despite of ridicule and in the face of 
criticism, sought a new inspiration in the 
earlier and simpler forms of poetical compo- 
sition. The eager delight with which they 
studied the old English ballads is strictly 
analogous to the enthusiasm shown by the 
painters of a later day for the work of the 
older Italian masters; and as Wordsworth, 
with his uncompromising determination to 
test the diction of poetry by reference to 


is quickened and sustained by a splendid 
tradition. It is an art of native growth 
whose highest triumphs are widely enjoyed 
and well understood. But with painting 
the case is very different, so different 
indeed, that the occasional efforts made to 
raise its vision to the imaginative level of 
English literature are still very commonly 
regarded as a deliberate affectation. Men 
who can read Keats without any violent 
shock to their common sense, and who will 


SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


Engraved in facsimile from the pen-and-ink drawing by D. G. Rossett1 


the ways of simple speech, may be regarded 
as the realist of the group, so Keats, whose 
nature was more deeply penetrated with the 


spirit of romance, may be distinguished 
above them all as the poet who welcomed 
the revolution as a means of securing a 
higher ideal of beauty. And if no one 
now thinks of questioning the justice of 
the instinct which led these men _ back 
to the earlier sources of poetry, it is 
because the literary sense of Englishmen 


follow the genius of Shelley in its most 
aerial flights, have scarce any faith left for 
the artist who seeks to arouse a kindred 
emotion by the means proper to painting. 
They will even doubt that he himself has 
any true belief in his own creation, so strange 
to the temper of our time is all art that does 
not found itself on direct portraiture, or on 
the little drama of every-day life. This is 
the unavowed prejudice which Rossetti and 
those who labour in the same field have had 
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to conquer, and it is because he was among 
the first to trust to his imagination, and to 
find, out of the simpler art of the past, a 
fitting form for its utterance, that he won 
and still retains the affectionate regard of 
all who hope for the future of our school. 
For the purposes of illustration this an- 
alogy between literature and art may even 
be carried a step further. In the former we 
are all ready to recognise the distinctions of 
style and method appropriate to different 
classes of work. We do not expect, for 
example, to find in the verse of Keats the 
keen and pointed reference to the facts of 
social life that fitly marks the didactic poetry 
of Pope. We acknowledge without reserve 
that each has the right to employ the kind 
of realism that will best serve his ideal ; and 
we Co not complain of the sacrifice that is 
involved in the process. But this same 
acknowledgment is not so readily made in 
regard to art. The painter is expected to 
exhibit in combination all the gathered ex- 
cellences of every style and school, and if in 
the endeavour to secure the higher qualities 
of design he deliberately renounces a measure 
of imitative illusion in colour, he is likely to 
be accused of a wilful neglect of the truths 
of nature. Even in reviewing the great 
achievements of the past, we do not always 
preserve a clear sense in this matter. There 
are many persons who can see no good reason 
why the sensuous charm of Rubens’s flesh 
painting should not have been added to 
Leonardo’s searching and precise design, and 
who can scarcely discover how it happened 
that Tintoret, with both Michael Angelo and 
Titian for his models, nevertheless failed to 
unite the excellences of both. And yet this 
sharp division between different ideals in art 
must be reckoned as the inevitable con- 
sequence of the painter’s advancing mastery 
over his material. It had its origin long ago, 
while the school of Venice was still in its 
youth, and when the fading shadow of 
Mantegna’s genius had melted into the 
golden sunlight of Titian’s matchless colour- 
ing. He it was who invented for the world 
a new poetry in art, a poetry that dwells in 
the painter’s brush, and that lives on the 
inexhaustible beauty that nature offers for 
imitation. For many a long day after his 
death the extent of the revolution he had 
effected was not clearly perceived, for the 
men who were his successors followed un- 
consciously in the way he had opened for 
them, and all the best art of Europe for two 
centuries to come was based on portraiture, 
and on that closer and more magical relation 
to the tones and tints of nature which Titian 
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had been the first to establish. It is only 
when an attempt is again made to revive the 
kind of design appropriate to the expression 
of a distinct poetical image that the artist 
becomes embarrassed by the need of selection 
and sacrifice. The resources which modern 
art has directly inherited by tradition are 
then seen to be both more and less than he 
requires for the new adventure. Something 
has to be deliberately relinquished, something 
also must be recovered from the almost for- 
gotten art of the past, and at such a juncture 
it is scarcely wonderful if the leader of the 
new movement should exhibit in his paint- 
ing a kind of imperfection from which the 
unquestioning work of his contemporaries 
can more readily escape. 

In reviewing the later paintings of Ros- 
setti it is easy to perceive that he found it 
sometimes hard to exclude altogether from 
his view those tendencies of style against 
which at the outset of his career he had . 
made the first and the stoutest protest. 
Something indeed of the change and de- 
velopment that has been noted in the wider 
history of art finds a reflex in the course of 
his individual practice. In the ten years 
immediately succeeding the period which 
ended with the production of the painting 
mentioned by Mr. Ruskin, his technical 
powers reached the highest point of pro- 
ficiency to which they at any time attained. 
To these years belong the Beata Beatrix, 
The Loving Cup, The Beloved, the Monna 
Vanna, The Blue Bower, and the Lady Lilith. 
In the early part of the time he had produced 
the drawing of Cassandra, and the design 
for the frontispiece to The Italian Poets, 
the water-colour drawings of Paolo and 
Francesca, and the Heart of the Night. It is 
the central period of Rossetti’s career, a 
season wherein the earlier and the later 
ideals of his art meet and divide, and when 
he could command for the expression of both 
the fullest measure of technical resource. 
An unexampled richness and splendour of 
colour is the one quality that is common to 
the varied work of these ten years, and in 
this respect such pictures as the Jonna 
Vanna and The Beloved are clearly distin- 
guishable from all that had gone before and 
from all that followed. The pure, gem-like 
tints of his earlier painting had been fused 
and blended by a new sense of realism, but 
they had not yet been tarnished by the 
obscurity of tone that shrouds and shadows 
the work of later life. And this nearer 
approach to illusion in the treatment of 
colour is indicative of a deeper change in 
the spiritual direction of Rossetti’s art. 
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Gradually—at first, indeed almost impercept- 
ibly—the individual qualities of the model 
gain a more complete ascendency over his 
imagination. He begins to concentrate his 
forces upon the interpretation of distinct 
types of beauty, no longer using nature as 
the material out of which he might carve 
his own invention, but accepting what it 
offers as the determining motive of his 
work. A single comparison will serve to 
mark the significance of this change, and to 
illustrate its influence upon his design. The 
Lady Lilith and the drawing for the frontis- 
piece to the Italian Poets are both of about 
the same date. The latter, as our engraving 
shows, was executed in 1863, and in the 
following year the same composition was 
utilised in the water-colour drawing of The 
Rose Garden. To the year 1864 belongs also 
the Lady Lilith, although the version here 
reproduced is from the replica in water-colour 
painted in 1867. But this agreement in point 
of time is manifestly consistent with a marked 
divergence of character, for as we contrast the 
two works we feel instinctively that the one 
belongs to the future of Rossetti’s art and 
the other to the past. In the frontispiece to 


The Italian Poets the sentiment of design is 
still uppermost in the artist’s mind ; nature 
has been used and even carefully studied, as 


may be seen by a reference to the beautiful 
pencil drawing that accompanies the finished 
work, but it has been used to assist and 
confirm a settled and preconceived idea of 
poetical beauty. The Lady Lilith, on the 
contrary, starts from the conception of 
portraiture, and the ideal suggestion, what- 
ever may be its force and fascination, only 
follows, and does not directly inspire, the 
reality. It has its own charm of sensuous 
and sumptuous beauty, uninjured as yet by 
the kind of exaggeration that overtook the 
painter in after years. It marks a period 
during which the contending forces of his 
earlier and his later style were held in 
equilibrium, and when his manner of paint- 
ing combined in some degree the excellence 
of both. But even the great and brilliant 
qualities of such a work as this only serve 
to emphasise the adoption by the artist of an 
ideal in which his original gifts of poetical 
design were destined to hold a subordinate 
place. 


If Rossetti had been content to accept the 
temper as well as the means that belong to 
realistic painting, this change in the direction 
of his art might not have affected its value. 
There are many men in art as in literature 
who only win the highest triumphs when 
they have rid themselves of the kind of 
poetic ambition that haunts the season of 
youth, and in its place have gained a keener 
insight into nature. Some of the noblest 
painting that remains to us is frankly 
founded upon the direct and simple obser- 
vation either of the truths of human char- 
acter or of the beauty of the outward world, 
and it therefore implies no reproach against 
a painter that he should elect in later life 
to put aside the fanciful ideals that had 
tempted the vision of aboy. But the course 
of Rossetti’s art tells a different story. He 
was a poet to the end of his days, and though 
he might seek to divert the strong imagina- 
tive impulse with which he had set out upon 
his career, he could not escape its influence. 
And so in his case the change that came over 
his art was not healthful but hurtful ; for the 
poet’s vision, no longer finding for itself the 
earlier form of utterance, left him still un- 
satisfied with the kind of beauty that might 
have contented a different order of mind. 
The individual forms and faces that he chose 
to present did not now suffice for the purpose 
for which he sought to employ them. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, he began to force and ex 
aggerate the reality he was no longer able to 
control, and it sometimes happened that the 
result was far removed alike from the intri- 
cate beauty of his early design and from the 
simplicity and truth of portraiture. This is not 
the place to attempt to examine the causes 
that may have led to these significant 
changes in Rossetti’s painting ; it is enough 
for our present purpose to note their effects. 
[It is the penalty which natures such as his 
have to pay, that their art and their life are 
closely interwoven and cannot by any means 
be divorced. From the first Rossetti had 
thrown himself wholly and passionately into 
his work, giving to it the best that was in 
him, and it is scarcely wonderful, therefore, 
that, with the failing health of later years, 
there should have come some evidence of a 
corresponding failure in the task that he 
had set himself to accomplish. 

J. Comyns Carr. 











T was a clear-shining day in 

April; we were on a small 

blue lake set far away 

among the sterile brown 

moors of Connemara; and 

the long salmon-rod lay 

over the gunwale of the 

boat, idly trailing behind it forty yards of 
line and a phantom minnow. Indeed the day 
was much too fine for proper fishing; one 
might as well have thrown a fly over the wood 
pavement in Pall Mall; it was a day rather 


for laziness, and conversation, and an inquiry 
into the mysteries of existence, if haply one 
or other of my companions had chanced to 
encounter any of these, in this remote and 


solitary and silent part of the country. But 
Patsy did not look like a believer, somehow. 
He was a small, red-headed Celt, with shrewd, 
twinkling, grey-blue eyes; and there was 
frequently a sort of quiet, sardonic humour 
running through his speech, accompanied now 
and again by a good-natured grin that over- 
spread the little, pinched, sunburnt face. 
Moreover, Patsy had seen the world. In 
former years he had tried his luck in America ; 
had been employed on the Union Pacific 
Railway as far west as Council Bluffs; had 
had a turn at the Pittsburg iron works ; and 
was now returned to his native district with 
a wide and general knowledge of mankind. 
On the other hand, his neighbour at the 
bow—Tim Mulcahy by name—was nothing 
but a ghost and an echo. He was a small 
farmer who came down from his croft in the 
hills to eke out his living in this way—a 
characterless, white-faced, depressed-looking, 
amiable creature, who stared at his boots, 
lazily pulled at his oar, and limited his con- 
Versation to saying ditto to Patsy. “ That’s 
so, Patsy.” “You're right, Patsy.” “Not 
wan less than fourteen salmon did he catch 


that day.” “Your father was a good man, 
Patsy ; he wouldn’t tell a lie for hardly anny- 
thing.” “That’s true for you, Patsy; the 
like of thim for minnows I never saw.” 

Now at the head of this small lake that we 
were slowly and idly rowing round and round 
stood a long, low cottage situated in the 
middle of a patch of trees—lilac-tinted leafless 
birches and sparkling dark-green hollies. In 
summer no doubt this must be a very charming 
place ; even now the situation was picturesque 
enough—the still waters of the lake in front ; 
the trees along the curving shore; and then 
rising far behind into the pale blue sky the 
vast and lonely and arid mountains known 
as the Twelve Pins of Binabola. This prettily- 
situated cottage, however, was unmistakably 
empty. The windows were barred up ; there 
was a look of desolation around ; not a sound 
of any kind came from that scattered grove 
of birch and holly. 

“The very place to be haunted by a 
leprechaun, isn’t it, Patsy ?”’ 

“Ts it Barney Joyce your honour manes?” 
says the instantly loquacious Patsy; “the 
man that comes to look after the house? 
Well, now, your honour wouldn’t believe 
what a great soldier that Barney is—oh, he 
is the mighty fine soldier, by the fire. Sure 
the battles he’ll fight ; and the campaigns, and 
the stratagims ; and the ginerals, and the 
marchings, and the counter-marchings! I 
niver heard his aqual; and the divil a foot 
has he iver stirred out of Connemara!” 

“ But when the house is empty, Patsy, isn’t 
there a ghost or a goblin somewhere about ?” 

“Well, indeed, the fairies used to come 
there,” says Patsy, with indifference. ‘They 
used to say that. But thim ould stories are 
all nonsinse.” 

“They're all nonsinse, Patsy, thim ould 
stories,” says Echo at the bow. 
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“Did you ever happen to hear what they 
called the King of the fairies?” I ask— 
curious to know whether the Don Fierna of 
the Blackwater and the south reigned also 
‘in these western wilds. 

But Patsy was puzzled. Then he turned 
to Tim Mulcahy, and there was a long con- 
sultation in Irish, in the course of which a 
phrase sounding like Piobara-Shee was twice 
repeated. 

“ Had they a fairy piper, then, Patsy?” 

“ Begob,” says Patsy, eagerly, “that was 
him. The Fairy Piper was the King of thim ; 
and manny a one has heard him playing in 
that very house there. I mane that was the 
ould story, sorr, but sure ’tis all nonsinse.” 

And now ensued a long and rambling 
general conversation, which need not be set 
down here, on the subject of fairies, phantoms, 


leprechauns, and similar kittle cattle; 
throughout which Patsy was _ evidently 


anxious to show that he had discarded all 
such superstitions. Was it for one who 
lived in an age of reason—who had worked 
on the Union Pacific—to heed such folly? 
Nevertheless, Patsy was frankly disposed to 
admit that strange things might have 
happened—probably did happen—in former 
times. 

“There was a power of witchery in this 
country in the ould days,” said Patsy, gravely 
shaking his head; “yis, sorr, there was a 
power of witchery in this country in the ould 
days ; but ’tis all gone away. Sure the people 
are turned more cunning now.” 

And then he added, more gloomily— 

“But maybe there’s more going on than 
we know.” 

By this time it had become pretty obvious 
that Patsy’s eagerness to disclaim all belief 
in ghosts and witchery and the like was 
assumed—partly, no doubt, in prudent 
deference to the general opinion of a scientific 
and sceptical age, but partly, perhaps, because 
a man who had been to Pittsburg felt bound 
to pose before a poor creature like Tim 
Mulcahy, who had never left his native moun- 
tains. And so, to find out whether Patsy 
might not have some reciprocal confidences 
to volunteer, I told him my own ghost story, 
which isn’t much of a ghost story after all. 
That a lad of thirteen or fourteen should look 
in at the open door of a dining-room, and 
behold there a woman seated before the fire ; 
that he should carefully regard her shawl 
and hat, and gown, wondering who she could 
be ; that he should forthwith go and ask the 
other people in the house, and bring them to 
the door of the room, only to discover that the 
chair was vacant, and that by no possibility 


could any stranger have been there and left ; 
and then to find that this portent was followed 
by no calamity whatever—neither a funeral 
nor a wedding nor anything—this, it must be 
confessed, was a poor and weak ghost story, 
which I should be ashamed to say a word 
about to the Psychical Society. But it 
deeply interested Patsy; and he was eager 
to know whether it was a real ghost; and 
when I answered that of course it was only 
an optical illusion, he remained silent for a 
time, and then repeated his wise aphorism— 

“Maybe there’s more going on than we 
know.” 

Again Patsy was silent for a time; and 
then, rather with the air of a man who is 
compelled to confess something against his 
will, he said— 

“Well, sorr, now that we’re on it, I will 
tell you what happened to me; but I don’t 
like spaking of it—the less that’s said the 
better—but I will tell you what happened to 
me, sorr; and it’s manny the year since I 
tould any one the story. I was nineteen at 
the time. My mother and me, we had gone to 
the fair of Letternahinch to sell two sheep ; 
and there we were all day, and the divil a 
bit could we sell the sheep. ‘No matter, 
Patsy,’ said my mother to me, at the ind of 
the day, ‘ you'll buy yourself the pair of new 
boots all the same, for who knows when we'll 
next be in at Letternahinch from the farm?’ 
And so I bought the pair of boots; and 
mighty proud I was of thim, sorr, you may 
be sure; and I kept them on during the 
evening, until it was time for us to set out 
to walk back to the farm, for the divil an 
offer could we get for the sheep. Well, now, 
sorr, about tree miles from Letternahinch, or 
maybe ’tis tree miles and a half, there’s a 
wood—and a dark wood it was that night, 
though it was a moonlight night, and the 
road as white as silver ; and says I, ‘ Mother, 
the new boots are hurting my feet; wait a 
minute now and I'll take them off.’ But 
she went on with the sheep; and I was 
sitting down at the edge of the wood taking 
off the boots, whin there was a noise, and 
something rushed at me from the wood, and 
hit me a slap, and went by. Sure I hope 
your honour ’ll niver see anything like that 
terrible beast. "Twas in the road now, and 
I was up, with the boots in one hand, and a 
little bit of a stick in the other; and I kept 
threatening it when it came near to attack 
me. I called out to my mother, but she 
was frightened too; she wouldn’t lodk back. 
‘Come an, Patsy, come an!’ she cried to 
me ; and I dursn’t run, for fear of the beast.” 


“But what was it like, Patsy 
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“ Well, sorr, I will make you sinsible of it ; 
though I was all of a thrimble, for it followed 
me along the road, and sometimes twas in 
the ditch, and when I couldn’t see it I heard 
it, and my mother heard it, and she was as 
terrified as I was. “Twas about four or five 
feet long—yis, sorr, maybe five feet it was— 
and red, and when it put up its head, ’twas 
like to strike at me like a snake ; but I had 
a bit of a stick in my hand, and I kept that 
turned to it. Maybe it had legs, but I could 
see none ; and the body—well now, the body 
was about the thickness of a thin dog, long 
and thin it was—and the noise it made was 
terrible, terrible. Well, now, sorr, maybe it 
was afancy. I understand that. Maybe it 
was something in my own head—like a fever. 
But manny and manny is the time I have 
thought over it; and what bothers me 
intirely is that my mother should have 
heard it when it was growling at me in the 
ditch. ” 

Even now the recollection of this strange 
thing seemed to overshadow Patsy with fear 
and trembling. His eyes were distraught ; 
and he spoke like one speaking to himself, 
and describing something that he actually 
saw before him. . 

“’T wasn’t the size of it, your honour, that 
frightened me ; sure it couldn’t reach at me 
higher than the knee, when it put up its 
head as if it would strike me; but there 
was something terrible about it that made 
me thrimble from me head to me foot. And 
whin I put down my stick it would keep 
back, running along by the side o’ me, but 
always wid its head turned to me, and threat- 
ening ; and sure I was afraid to strike it, if 
I had had the power, but I was wake with 
the thrimbling ; and my mother she wouldn’t 
look back—’twas a God’s truth, your honour, 
I never was in such a fright as that night. 
And thin, whin it left the road for a while, 
I knew it was there still all the time, by 
hearing of its growling at me; and at such 
times, whin it was in the ditch, I would have 
hurried on faster, and got up to my mother, 
but my legs were wake with the fright, and 
sure I was afraid it would come up behind 
me if I wastorun. There now, sorr, there 
may be an explanation—I will not say no 
to that ; maybe ’twas a kind of fever in my 
head ; but sure that couldn’t have made my 
mother hear the beast whin it was growling 
at me in the ditch, and made her hurry on 
too, for she was too frightened to look 
back ?” 

“ But you haven’t finished the story, Patsy : 
what became of the beast ?” 

“ Well, twas a terrible night, your honour, 


and that’s a fact. I thought we would never 
get to the farm, though my mother kept 
ahead of me with the sheep, and I was afraid 
to overtake her, for fear of giving the beast a 
chance at me. Sure I think it must have 
been between one or two in the morning 
when we got up to the farm ; and the beast 
kept following me—sometimes in sight, and 
sometimes in the ditch—all the way, until 
we were nearly at the door ; and then it 
turned and went away down the hill again, 
and I saw it as far as the lake, but there I 
lost sight av it. Divil the wink of sleep did 
I get that night, you may be sure, sorr ; and 
the next day my mother cautioned me not to 
spake of it to anny one, for fear of bad luck. 
Now, sorr, I will tell you something more 
about that same beast—” 

But just at this moment, as it happened, 
the supernatural world got sudden notice to 
quit. There was a sharp, shrill shriek of the 
reel ; instantly the rod was seized and raised ; 
and then, forty yards away behind the boat, 
a creature—that seemed to the excited imagin- 
ation about as long as the beast that Patsy 
had seen on the Letternahinch road—sprung 
into the air and fell back again with a mighty 
splash. Visionary monsters had to give way 
to this very actual animal that was now 
carrying on a series of unseen cantrips in the 
still waters of the lake. Patsy regarded the 
stand-up fight with comparative indifference ; 
his ministrations were not needed yet, and 
apparently he had no doubt of the result. 
Nor, indeed, with any ordinary care, ought 
there to have been any doubt of the result ; 
for the fish was hooked with a phantom min- 
now, the tackle was tested, and the rod was 
a brand-new one, powerful enough to have 
hauled out a horse. But whoever thinks that 
fighting a salmon in such circumstances is too 
certain a thing, can have all the excitement 
he wants by importing into it two further 
conditions. First, let him have for his second 
boatman a person who, to use the American 
phrase, comprises within himself nine differ- 
ent sorts of a born fool; and then let him 
have for his chief boatman a superhumanly 
smart fellow (who has been to Pittsburg, and 
all the rest of it) and who is far too clever to 
gaff the salmon in the ordinary way, but 
must needs make a plunging shot at the gill. 
When the twenty minutes or five-and-twenty 
minutes are over, and when the fish is being 
towed gradually nearer and nearer to the 
boat, then the angler will have quite enough 
of excitement—there will be no lack whatso- 
ever of excitement. For, of course, when the 
fish happens to sheer along the side of the boat, 
the nine-ply fool at the bow has his oar rest- 
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ing on the water; and when he is yelled to 
to lift his oar, of course he tries to draw it 
in ; and of course the handle catches in the 
opposite gunwale ; and of course the blade 
goes rasping across the now tightened line ; 
while the language that suddenly fills the air 
becomes emphatic and figurative. Then the 
smart gentleman, to save the fish from the 
slight scar left by the ordinary method of 
gaffing, must perforce try for the gill; he 
misses it, and strikes the line ; the fish plunges, 
and there is a pause of -breathless despair. 
However, the upshot on this occasion, as it 
turns out, is more lucky than we have any 
right to expect, for after these twin stupidi- 
ties, the frayed casting-line still holds ; the 
olive-green back of the salmon by and by 
comes nearer the surface of the water, slowly 
and ineffectually heading this way and that ; 
and then there is a quick dive of the sharp 
steel gaff, and the next second there is in the 
bottom of the boat a splendid large gleaming 
creature—no longer showing anything of 
olive-green, but all a flashing and glowing 
bronze-blue and silver. Of course at such a 
moment there can be nothing but reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness. 

“ Well, sorr,” says Patsy from the deeps 
of his penitence, “when I missed him I felt 
sick.” 

And now the redintegratio amoris and the 
capture of the fish alike call for a modest 
libation ; and presently, with a repetition 
of the accustomed toasts, “‘ Good sport to your 
honour!” “ A tight line to your honour!” 
we are again on our way round the lake, 
leisurely paying out the long line, and quite 
ready to hear further about the red beast of 
Letternahinch. 

“ Yes, sorr,” says Patsy, “and this is the 
strangest part av it. Sure if no one had 
seen the beast but mesilf, one would say it 
was a drame, or what a man sees in a fever. 
But it wasn’t the drink, anny way. When 
I was a young fellow the divil a drop would 
I touch ; I wouldn’t have drunk a glass of 
whisky if my throat had been as dhry as a 
lime-burner’s wig. But now I'll tell your 
honour what happened after that. "Twas six 
months after-—six or seven months after. 
My mother and me we had not been speaking 
about what had happened on the Letterna- 
hinch road, for the fright was on me for 
manny and manny a day: and my mother 
would never spake of it either, for fear of 
bad luck. Well, sorr, one evening I was 
going into the house—'twas about supper- 
time—and I was thinking of nawthin’ but 
that ; and the door inside was a bit open. 
Well, sorr, there was a woman standing 


talking to my mother—well I knew the 
woman, she lived at Maskene—that was about 
eight miles further on the road—and my 
mother was asking her to sit down and rest 
herself, for twas a long way to go, and she 
had not passed our way for manny and 
manny aday. ‘Thank ye kindly, Mrs. Cong,’ 
says she, ‘ but ’tis a lonely road to Maskene, 
and I am frightened to be out after dark 
since what happened to me at Letternahinch.’ 
Begob, sorr, you may suppose I listened thin ; 
and her back was to me so that she couldn’t 
see me, and my mother couldn’t see me 
nayther because of the door. Well, sorr, 
what she said was that two years before she 
had been in at the market at Letternahinch, 
and she had a power o’ things to carry ; and 
so she waited for the night mail-car, that 
would put her down within a mile or so of 
Maskene. She was on the back-seat of the 
car, and there was no one else but the driver ; 
and ‘twas a fine clear night. Well, sorr, she 
declared that whin they were passing a wood 
about tree miles from Ballynahinch, a terrible 
beast sprung out of the wood, and sprung 
right into the car, and stopped there beside 
her, and the divil a word or a ery could she 
get out, for the fright that was on her. How 
long the beast stopped in the car she did not 
say ; nor was she saying annything of what it 
was like ; and my mother seemed too fright- 
ened to ask her any questions. But that 
was the reason she made to my mother for 
going on in the daylight ; and not a minute 
longer would she stop in the house. Now, 
sorr, what can anny one make of that? That 
was a year anda half before what happened 
to me, and at the very same part of the road.” 

“ You hadn’t heard the woman’s story 
before, Patsy, and forgotten it? It wasn’t 
the coming to the wood on the Letternahinch 
road that suddenly brought it back to your 
mind and frightened you?” 

“ Aw, the divil a bit, sorr ! Sure I asked my 
mother about it, and ’twas thin for the first 
time she heard of it too, though ’twas mighty 
little you'd get her to spake about it. Well, 
sorr, that is all I know av it, and ’tis 
there I'll lave it; but depind on it, sorr, 
there’s more going on than we know.” 

This, Patsy’s favourite maxim, seemed to 
both his companions so incontrovertible that 
they acquiesced in silence. As for Patsy 
himself, he seemed rather glad to get away 
from those memories. A kind of gloom had 
hung over him while he was recalling the 
various particulars ; perhaps he shared his 
mother’s fear that no good would come of 
speaking of such matters. At all events, as 


soon as he began to talk of legends and 
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stories and superstitions in which he was 
not personally concerned, he quite recovered 
his ordinary cheerfulness of tone; indeed 
when he came to treat of the water-horses 
that used to haunt these lakes he spoke in 
quite a jaunty and matter-of-fact way, as if 
their existence “in the ould days” admitted 
of no manner of doubt whatever. Of course 
I was not surprised to find the water-horse 
myth as common here as it is in my own 
country, where every other loch has its 
circumstantial legend ;! but the curious 
thing about the Connemara water-horses is 
that they are reported to have interbred 
freely with the farm-horses around, and that 
the offspring were put to work on the farm 
as an ordinary affair. But they were lazy 
animals, these half-breeds, and not to be 
depended on whenever they came near a lake, 
for then, unless the farmer was on the watch, 
they would most likely make a bolt for the 
water, irrespective of what was behind them. 
In fact, there was a young animal of this 
uncanny blood employed on a farm belonging 
to Patsy’s uncle ; and one day it did make 
such a bolt, and was only prevented from 
plunging itself, and the car, and the driver, 
into a lake by the traces fortunately hitching 
(how, was not explained) on a rock. 

I wonder if it was this same uncle who 
was the hero of Patsy Cong’s next story. 
By this time, it may be unnecessary to say, 
I had come to regard my friend Patsy as a 
rank impostor. His Transatlantic experiences 
may have given him a thin veneer of scepti- 
cism, which he thought it fine to parade before 
the simple dwellers among the hills ; but 
underneath that and deep down in his nature 
there obviously remained the ineradicable 
Celtic belief in a mysterious: and magical 
world, just hidden, and no more than hidden, 
by the visible phenomena around. Patsy 
was clearly thrown away in Connemara. If 
only he had belonged to the wealthier classes, 
if he had been brought up in a library, and 
got his brains bemuddled with neo-Platonism 
and port wine, there is no saying to what 
eminence he might not have risen as a writer 
of sentimental history or the constructor of 
a new ethical system. Here the gates were 
ajar to no purpose. Here he was tied down 
to the telling of old wives’ tales about 
water-horses and the like. 

“There’s more going on than we know,” 
says Patsy, surveying the still blue waters 
of the lake in an absent kind of way. “I’m 
sure of that, sorr. It’s a positive fact. 


1 See J. F. 


Campbell’s Tales of the West High- 
lands, vol. iv. 


Maybe I wouldn’t belave all the stories that 
are tould, but there’s something — there’s 
something. There was my uncle, now, that 
lived at Kincree ; and he used to be going down 
to the say-shore, coortin’ the young woman 
that he was to marry. Well, one evening as 
he was coming back, he stopped to talk to 
some min that were blasting rocks near the 
road-side ; and I don’t know how it was, but 
there was a quarrel and a fight, and one of 
the min he takes up the blasting rod and hits 
my uncle with it over the head, and there 
he was, a dead man. Well, sorr, it was about 
a year after my uncle was killed there 
that a woman living close by in the neigh- 
bourhood went out from her cabin with a 
milking-pail in her hand, and went up the 
hill-side to milk the cows. They saw her go 
up—more than one saw her go away—and 
she was quite alone by herself. Well, sorr, 
she didn’t come down again, and they got 
frightened, and they went in search of her, 
and the divil a sight of her could they find 
annywhere. Well, now, your honour, this is 
the story av it ; sure, I’m only saying what 
I was tould about it, and what every one 
about there belaves until this day. “Twas 
on the evening of the third day after that 
that she came down again—looking very 
quare she was—and she said she had met the 
man that was murdered the year before— 
sure, that was my uncle—and he had taken 
her away with him over the hills, she could 
not tell where. I don’t know what to make 
av it; but ’twas a strange story annyhow.” 

“ Patsy,” remarks one of the two listeners, 
“was there a bothan dubh in those hills?” 

“What's that, sorr?” 

“What they call in Scotland a black bothy? 
—an illicit still. Weren’t they brewing a 
little potheen up in the hills, and glad to get 
the woman to help them for a day or two?” 

“T don’t know about that, sorr,” said 
Patsy. ‘“ But annyhow, she was never the 
same woman after it—no, sorr—there was 
always something weighing on her mind, and 
she never got the better of it. I suppose 
she’s dead now.” 

Here Patsy paused, and had a look round 
the sky, for there had been some faint 
indications that we might after all get a 
breath of wind ; and then, still working away 
at the easy oar, he continued : 

“No, sorr, I say nawthin’ about thim 
stories but that they were tould to me, 


2 It is said that the ‘‘ black bothies” have cen- 
siderably increased in number of late years in several 
districts of the Highlands, despite the successive 
raids of the supervisors of the Inland Revenue. 
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What happened to mesilf on the Letter- 
nahinch road, that was different—begob, ’'m 
not likely to forget that. But there was 
something that happened to my father that 
was strange too, and I know he wouldn’t 
tell a lie about it.” 

“ Your father was a good man, Patsy, he 
wouldn’t tell a lie about hardly annything,” 
says the meek Chorus. 

“°Twas whin I was a boy, but well I 
remimber it,’ says Patsy. “He was at 
work on the farm, and my sister had to 
carry him his dinner, and they sate down 
on the side of a little hill where it was too 
rough and rocky for digging—the divil a 
thing could a spade do wid it. Well, sorr, 
there was a woman coming along the road 
that knew my father, and she sate down wid 
them for a minute or two, to put the basket 
off her shoulders, and there they were 
sitting whin they heard people speaking 
below them inside the hill. Oh, as clear as 
annything they heard the voices below the 
ground, so the woman tould me, for I met 
her as I was going to the field not five 
minutes after. And says she, ‘ Patsy, ask 
your father was he hearing annything when 
your sister and him and me were sitting on 
the hill’ Well, sorr, I went along, and 
there was my father at his work again ; and 
I went down to him, and asked him about 
what the woman tould me. ‘ Yes, Patsy, 
true it is,’ says he, ‘but it is not a thing 
to be spaking about;’ and he wouldn’t 
answer no more questions. No, sorr, not 
thin nor at any other time; he would be 


getting angry wid us when we were afther 


asking him anny questions about it. Sure, 
sorr, there must be somethin’ in it. The 


woman might be making up a story to 
frighten us childer, but my father wouldn’t 
tell a lie about it. There’s something going 
on, sorr, and that’s the truth. It’s a positive 
fact. And if the ould witchery has gone 
away from the country, since the people are 
more cunning now, still, there may be other 
things that we don’t know. That’s true, 
sorr, that’s a positive fact. But what does 
your honour think av it, if I may be so 
bould as to ask?” 

But now there is something far more 
stirring ahead than clattering dry bones of dis- 
cussion or weaving impalpable webs of theory; 
for the little varying puffs of wind have 
been gradually increasing to a good, steady, 
honest breeze ; quickly it is resolved (seeing 
that Patsy’s experiences of the supernatural 
have carried us on till near lunch time, and 
the process of landing, collecting sticks, 
lighting a fire, and cooking our pot of Irish 
stew is a tedious one) to have a final try 
with the fly before the picnic begins ; so the 
long line is rapidly got in; the minnow 
detached ; there is a word or so about the 
rival claims of a “ Harlequin,” a “Grey 
Monkey,” and the shining “Flower of 
Kelso ;”” ultimately these are all discarded 
in favour of the old, familiar, and ubiquitous 
“ Jock Scott ;”’ and presently we are making 
our way across the now ruffled bosom of the 
lake to try our luck in the plashing and 
whirling waters of the Butt of Derryclare. 

“Wituiam Brack. 




















OYSTERS AND THE 


maiF the conversation which 
takes place at dinner- 
tables, especially in that 
incipient stage of content 
which follows upon the 
bad quarter of an hour 
of waiting, is a fair test 
of the public interest in 
any topic, I imagine that the great oyster 
question may be said to be that about which 
the general mind is most exercised. 

It is a matter which concerns me per- 
sonally because, since it is known that I hold 
the office of Inspector of Fisheries, I am 
almost sure to be attacked, before I have 
had time to squeeze my lemon, with inquiries 
why oysters are so dear, and why I do not 
do something to make them cheaper, just as 
if I were the minister for molluscous affairs 
and responsible for their going wrong. So, 
perhaps, I may be permitted to say publicly, 
once and for all, that, at present, I have 
nothing to do with sea fisheries, and there- 
fore that oysters are out of my province. 
Twenty years ago, however, when I was 
a Sea Fisheries Commissioner, they were 
very much in it, on their practical side ; 
while it must be near double that time since 
they first began to interest me from a scien- 
tific point of view. And I have thought it 
might be interesting to many if I tried to 
put together into brief compass, the pith and 
substance of as much as I have been able to 
jearn in the course of my zoological life, 
about the facts upon which any rational 
discussion of the oyster question must be 
based. 

And, first, as to the structure and ways of 
the oyster, of which we must obtain some 
knowledge if the discussion is to have a 
sound basis. I suppose that when the 
sapid and slippery morsel—which is and is 





gone, like a flash of gustatory summer 
lightning—glides along the palate, few 


1 A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Friday, May 11, with additions. 
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OYSTER QUESTION.! 


people imagine that they are swallowing a 
piece of machinery (and going machinery 
too) greatly more complicated than a watch. 
But so it is ; the oyster possesses represen- 
tatives of all the most important organs of 
the higher animals, and is endowed with 
corresponding functions. The “loves of the 
oyster” may be mythical, and we may 
even be sceptical as to its parental tender- 
ness ; but no parent can take greater care of 
its young. And though the oyster seems 
the type of dull animal vegetation in its 
adult condition, it passes through a vagabond, 
if not a stormy youth, between the time in 
which it is sheltered by the parental roof, 
and that in which it “ranges itself” as a 
grave and sedentary member of the oyster 
community. 

Most people are familiar with the appear- 
ance of a live oyster, as it may be seen any 
day in a fishmonger’s shop (Fig. 1). It has a 
shell composed of two pieces or valves, the one 
of which is thick and has a convex outer sur- 
face, while the other is thinner and flattened. 
The contour of each valve is irregularly oval, 
with a small end, which usually presents a 
triangular prominence known as the wmbo 
or beak (wm), and which answers to the back 
or dorsal region of the anima!. When this is 
turned upwards, the opposite or ventral 
margin is seen to be evenly curved, and to 
be gradually continued into the curved line 
of the front margin (ant), while the hinder 
margin (post) is usually straighter. By atten- 
tion to these characters, the right valve can 
always be distinguished from the left; but, 
in the great majority of cases, it is more 
easily known because it is the flat valve, If 
the oyster is fixed, it is the convex valve 
which is attached; and free oysters 
naturally lie on this valve, inasmuch as the 
other is the lighter, and the more easily 
raised by the mechanism which will be 
presently described. 

The exterior of the shell is rough and usually 
of a brownish-green colour. It is marked 
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by lines, which run approximately parallel 
with the contour of the shell, around a com- 
mon centre placed at the summit of the 
umbo, and indicate the successive layers by 
the apposition of which the shell has been 
deposited upon the skin of the animal. The 
inner face of each valve has the well-known 
white and opaline or iridescent aspect which 
appertains to nacre or 

mother of pearl, except um 

the flattened or concave 
surfaces of the umbones, 
which are marked by 
parallel lines answer- 
ing to the lines of 
growth on the ex- 
terior. At the 

bases of the cZ—_ 
umbones, the 
valves are joined 
together, along a 
short transverse £4.— 
line, in a sort of 

hinge by a band of 
dark-brown elastic : 
substance, the liga- a@dd@ 
ment (l.), which, in 

the middle of the 

hinge, forms a thicker 
cushion. About the — 
centre of the inner face 


x 


SHELL REMOVED. 


of each valve there isa 3h. shell; wm, umbo; JU. ligament; m. 


large well defined round- mouth ; p. palps ; 


ed depression, like a 
sear, which marks the side. 

place of attachment of 

a strong and important muscle. 

Each valve is sometimes solid throughout, 
but in old oysters, and especially in those that 
live in deep water, the substance of the 
valves, and more particularly of the thick 
convex left valve, contains wide cavities, 
separated only by thin layers of nacreous 
substance, which are full of sea-water. 

In structure, the nacre, or mother of pearl, 
is very dense, hard, and finely laminated ; but 
the superficial outer layer is made up of 
small polygonal prisms, and is somewhat 
friable. Each of these substances, the nacre- 
ous and the prismatic, consists of layers of 
organic matter impregnated with salts of lime. 

If the oyster has been left at peace for 
some time in its native sea-water, the edges 
of the valves, beyond the hinge, will be seen 
to be separated by a chink which is wider 
opposite the umbones. But, upon the least 
disturbance, the chink is closed and the 
shut valves cannot be thrust asunder, with- 
out the expenditure of an amount of force 
which usually breaks them. 







prermrat Vd ~ i] 


mantle ; add. adductor muscle ; A. heart ; 
cl. cloaca; ant. anterior ; post. posterior 


An expert oyster opener, however, mind- 
ful of the maxim, arte non vi, gets them apart 
with the utmost ease. A strong flat-bladed 
knife is introduced between the margins of 
the valves, and the knife being kept close 
to the inner face of one of them, is swept 
round the region of the muscular impression. 
If the operation is properly performed, the 

shell at once gapes widely ; 

J. and it will now be found 

that, if the valve which 

has sprung up is pressed 

_-m. down, it immediately 
returns to its former 
—p. position. The shell 
that, before, could 
hardly be forced 
open, now will 
not keep shut. 

’ The reason of 
4 ant this becomes ap- 
mm parent if the soft 
~br. body, the edible 
ff part of the oyster, 
which lies within 
the shell is carefully 


— Y 
Se Pi cleaned out so that 
a mt. the interior of the 
tS 


valves can be seen. 


| <A OYSTER WITH THE RIGHT VALVE or THE }260- OD looking towards the 


NATURAL SIZE. hinge, the thick elastic 
cushion formed by the 
middle of the ligament, 
will be found to be com- 
pressed when the valves 
are brought together ; 
and, when the external pressure is removed, 
its elastic reaction suffices to thrust them 
apart. In fact, it is like the spring of a door, 
arranged in such a manner as to keep the 
door ajar. While the oyster is alive, the 
great muscle already mentioned, which is 
called the adductor (Fig. 1, add.), the ends of 
which are attached to the two scars on the 
inner face of the valves, is always ready to 
overcome the elasticity of the ligament and 
close the valves, when need arises. And 
what the judicious oyster opener does is to 
cut this muscle close to one or other of its 
attachments. Thus the force by which the 
valves are made to gape is elasticity of a 
purely mechanical character, and is as active 
in the dead as in the living oyster; while 
that by which the valves are closed is the 
contractility which inheres only in living 
muscle. Hence a dead oyster is readily 
known by its persistent gaping. 

We shall see that a certain amount of 
separation of the valves is necessary for the 
discharge of all the functions of the living 


br. branchie; mt. 
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oyster. Hence, it is of advantage to the 
animal that this condition should be assumed 
and maintained without any muscular exer- 
tion; while intruders and enemies can be 
shut out, or at any rate sharply pinched, at 
any moment, by calling the adductor into 
action. 

If one valve is removed very carefully, so 
as not to injure the soft body within, the 
form of the latter is seen to have a general 
correspondence with that of the interior of 
the shell. It is therefore flattened from side 
to side, with the left side convex and the 
right flattened (Fig. 1). Its contour is oval, 
with the long axis perpendicular to the middle 
of the hinge ; and there is a short dorsal side 
which answers to the latter, and is exca- 
vated in the middle, in correspondence with 
the convex ventral face of the cushion of 
the ligament. The dorsal half of the anterior 
edge of the body is convex, that of the. pos- 
terior. edge is nearly straight, or even 
slightly excavated, while the ventral mar- 
gin continues back the curve of the anterior 
edge. The cut end of the thick adductor 
muscle is a conspicuous object, and corre- 
sponds in shape with the adductor impression 
on the shell. That is to say, it has the form 
of a half oval, the straight side of which 
looks dorsally and a little forward. The 
upper and anterior portion of the muscle 
is darker than the rest and sharply defined 
from it (Fig. 1, add). 

Just above the straight side of the muscle, 
a dark patch indicates the place of the 
heart, which may be seen pulsating in the 
chamber or pericardium, which contains it 
(Fig. 1,4). Above this, the surface of the 
body is covered by a smooth and delicate 
skin or integument, through which, in the 
breeding season, the reticulated whitish tubes 
of the reproductive gland shine. 

The chief part of the body of the oyster, 
which for want of a better name may be 
termed the trunk, is a somewhat pyriform 
mass which extends from the ventral contour 
of the adductor to the posterior half of the 
dorsal region, and lies much more in the 
posterior than in the anterior half of the 
body (Fig. 2 (A) ). 

The rest of the body of the mollusk is 
chiefly formed by two broad folds of the 
integument which are given off from the 
lateral margins of the trunk on each side ; 
extend backwards, forwards, and downwards ; 
and, closely applied to the inner surfaces of 
the valves, end by thickened free margins, 
which have two rows, an inner and an outer, 
of close-set papilla. These free folds of the 
integument are called the lobes of the mantle 


(Fig. 2 (B), r.mt, l.mt). Their surfaces are at- 
tached by a series of delicate muscular fibres 
to the inner surface of the shell, at some 
distance from its margin and from their own 
free edges; and, in the living state, the 
fringe, beyond the line of attachment, ex- 
tends to the edges of the gape and plays 
the part of a sensory apparatus. The 
margins of the mantle lobes pass into one 
another above, at the anterior and posterior 
ends of the dorsal integument respectively, 
so that the cleft between them does not 
extend on to the dorsal surface. The lobes 
are much deeper in front and below than 
behind ; hence the cavity which they inclose 
is correspondingly deeper and shallower in 
the respective regions. If one lobe is cut 
through, immediately beneath the anterior 
end of the dorsal integument, and turned 
back, it is seen to bound a wide space which 
extends back a long way, in fact nearly to 
the posterior side of the trunk. This is the 
vestibule (Fig. 2 (A), vb), and the dorsal integu- 
ment which covers it is the anterior hood or 
eucullus (Fig. 2(A),c). Projecting into this is 
seen a sort of cone which at its upper and 
front end bears the wide slit-like mouth, 
bounded by broad lips, one above and one 
below. The angles of these lips are produced, 
like an upper and lower moustache, into two 
broad triangular flaps, the so-called labial 
palps (Fig. 2(A), p). Below these, the mantle 
lobes, throughout their anterior and ventral 
regions, include a wide space termed in/ra- 
branchial (Fig. 2 (B), in.br.ch.), because the 
four plates which constitute the gills or 
branchiea, and are commonly called the 
“beard,” project into it and form its roof. 
Each of these plates or lamellae is V-shaped 
in tranverse section (Fig. 2 (B) ). The adjacent 
upper ends of the four V’s (VV VV) are united 
together, while the outer ends of the right 
and left V’s respectively are attached to the 
corresponding lobes of the mantle. Hence the 
gill plates hang down, like so many elongated 
Gothic sickle-shaped pendants, from the roof 
of the branchial cavity, which is formed by 
their conjoined edges. On the posterior 
side, the cavity inclosed between the pallial 
lobes is deep below, but rapidly becomes 
shallower above, where the lobes are narrowed 
to mere bands. The two bands pass into one 
another at the posterior end of the dorsal 
integument—-and form a rudimentary pos- 
terior hood, the velamen (Fig. 1 (A), ve), which 
is very large in many other Lamellibranchs. 
The intestine projects beneath the integu- 
ment as it runs obliquely downwards, over 
the posterior face of the adductor, to end in 
the short but prominent tubular vent. The 
E 
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FIG. 2,—(A) DISSECTION OF AN OYSTER FROM THE LEFT SIDE.—(B) TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE SAME TAKEN ALONG 

THE LINE a. b. IN A. : 

D, dorsal; V. ventral; A. anterior; P. posterior side; mt. mantle; r.mt., l.mt. its right and left lobes ; 
ce. cucullus, or anterior hood ; ve. velamen, or posterior hood ; vd. vestibule ; cl. cloaca ; m. mouth ; p. palps ; 

g. gullet ; st, stomach ; 7. intestine ; 7. last part of the intestine: an. vent; Ur. liver; pe. pericardium ; 
au. auricle ; v. ventricle of the heart; br. branchie ; gp. the four lamelle of the branchie, or gill-plates, 

of which two make up the left branchia (7 br.), and two the right (7.b7.); sw.br.ch. supra-branchial 
chamber ; in.br.ch. infra-branchial chamber, the position of the “‘ spat,” or mass of eggs, being shown in 





the transverse section ; u.g. urogenital aperture. 


The duct of the left reproductive gland is seen passing 


from it and ramifying over the stomach and intestine. In the transverse section, the ceca of the gland are 
shown forming a layer immediately beneath the integument. Those of the right gland are marked r.g. ; 
g. position of the two principal nervous ganglia ; add. adductor muscle. 

The arrows in A indicate the course of the inflowing and outflowing currents. 


posterior interpallial space into which this 
opens answers to the cloacal chamber of other 
Lamellibranchs (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2(A), cl). It 
is continued forwards, between the trunk 
and the dorsal faces of the gills, into a long 
suprabranchial chamber (Fig. 2 (A), su.br.ch.}, 
which extends forwards and upwards, in front 
of the trunk, as far as the anterior and su- 
perior ends of the gills. For their anterior 
third, the dorsal edges of all the gills become 
attached to the front face of the trunk. The 
suprabranchial chamber thus becomes sub- 
divided into four passages, which end blindly 
in front. The intra/amellar cavities, which are 
inclosed by each V-shaped branchial plate, 
communicate, either indirectly through these 
passages, or directly, with the suprabranchial 
chamber, and this widens behind into the 


cloacal chamber, which opens freely on to the 
exterior upon the posterior side of the body. 
But the suprabranchial chamber, its passages, 
and the intralamellar cavities, would be 
completely shut off from the infrabranchial 
chamber by the walls of the gill plates, were 
it not that these walls are perforated, like a 
sieve, by multitudes of very narrow parallel 
slits. 

The mouth of the oyster leads into a 
wide gullet, which passes back for a short 
distance, and then dilates into a spacious 
stomach, the lower and anterior end of which 
is continued into the long conical first 
part of the intestine, which passes downwards 
in front of the adductor, closely applied to its 
anterior contour. The next portion of the 
intestine then bends sharply upon itself and 
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turns forwards parallel with the first part ; 
crosses this on the right side, runs up along 
the back of the stomach, bends forwards 
and downwards, and turning back on the 
left side of the stomach (thus forming a 
completely circular loop) passes at first 
backwards and then downwards to the 
vent, the place of which has been already 
described (Fig. 2 (A) ). 

The stomach and the circular loop of the 
intestine are surrounded by a dark brown or 
greenish organ, the short branched tubules 
of which unite into larger tubes or ducts 
which open into the stomach. This organ is 
known as the liver—though it by no means 
exactly answers to the organ so called in the 
higher animals, but secretes the fluid which is 
the chief agent in digestion. 

The heart (Fig. 2 (A) ) lies in a spacious 
pericardial cavity (pe.) situated between the 
flat face of the adductor muscle, behind and 
below, and the mass of the digestive viscera 
in front and above. It consists of a large 
dark-coloured auricular division (au.), partly 
divided into two, which is situated below 
and in front and which communicates by two 
short tubular passages with the pear-shaped 
ventricle (v), the long axis of which is direct- 
ed upwards and backwards. Large arterial 
trunks are continued from the ventricle, 
one upwards and backwards along the 
posterior moiety of the circular loop of the 
intestine, one forward along the anterior 
moiety, one downwards to the adductor. 
The successive contractions of the auricle 
and the ventricle may be readily seen in the 
living oyster. The blood is colourless and 
contains numerous colourless corpuscles. It 
is conveyed by the arteries to all parts of 
the body and thence proceeds to a large venous 
canal, which lies in the middle line of the 
anterior face of the trunk. From this it 
passes through the renal organs to the gills, 
and is thence returned by a main vessel on 
ach side to the auricular division of the 
heart. The branchie consist of the four 
sickle-shaped plates already mentioned which 
extend, in pairs, from the palps in front and 
above, to near the level of the vent behind 
(Fig. 2 (A) dr.). Unlike a sickle, however, 
it is the convex edge of each which is sharp, 
while the concave edge is broader. Each 
plate or lamella, as we have seen, is V-shaped, 
consisting of two lamine which bound the 
intra-lamellar cavity, and join below to form 
the edge of the lamella. It can be shown 
that each gill plate answers to half the 
gill of those Lamellibranchs in which the 
structure of the branchia retains its 
primitive simplicity. Consequently the 


oyster has two gills and each lamella is a 
hemi-branchia made up of two lamine. Of 
the three partitions which separate the supra- 
branchial passages, the right and left repre- 
sent the stems of the branchiw, while the 
middle one is formed by the adherence of 
the edges of the inner lamine of the two 
inner hemi-branchie to one another and to 
the anterior face of the trunk. Even to the 
naked eye the surface of a hemi-branchia 
appears marked with regular parallel trans- 
verse lines. And a low magnifying power 
shows that these lines are the optical 
expression of a series of parallel foldings of 
the lamina. The re-entering angles of the 
opposite folds correspond and are united 
together for some distance, so that the 
intra-lamellar chamber, or cavity of the 
hemi-branchia, is divided into a series of 
parallel transverse tubular cavities, which 
are widely open above, but which narrow 
and apparently become closed below. The 
lamina itself consists of close-set parallel 
branchial filaments. Each of these filaments 
has the shape of a lath, about ;,55th of 
an inch thick, and five or six times as wide; 
and they are set edge-wise with their flat 
faces not more than z,/55th of an inch 
apart. At intervals, transverse bands unite 
these lath-shaped branchial filaments together. 
The outwardly turned edges of the ‘laths’ 
are closely beset with very long vibratile 
hair-like processes, known as cilia; and, 
during life, these work in such a fashion as 
to drive the water through the narrow clefts 
between the branchial filaments into the 
cavities of the tubes, whence it escapes into 
the supra-branchial passages and chamber 
and thence makes its way out by the cloacal 
chamber. The place of the water thus 
swept out of the infra-branchial chamber is, 
of course, made good by a corresponding flow 
between the pallial lobes into it. Hence, 
while the oyster is alive, and in its proper 
element, a powerful stream constantly sets 
in on the ventral and anterior side of the 
body and pours out from the cloacal opening 
on the posterior side. The direction of the 
stream is marked by the arrows in Fig. 2 (A). 

It is upon the proper maintenance of this 
current that the life of the oyster depends. 
For these animals feed upon the microscopic 
organisms, largely consisting of diatomaceous 
plants, which live in the sea; and as they 
possess no organs for seizing such food, 
they are almost entirely dependent for their 
supply of nourishment upon the indraught 
‘aused by the cilia on the gills, and especially 
upon those which line the edges of the 
branchial plates and direct a portion of the 
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current towards the mouth. The anterior 
ends of each pair of hemi-branchie are 
attached between the two palps of the 
side to which they belong. The applied 
surfaces of the palps, between which lies 
the commencement of the mouth-cleft, are 
ridged and richly ciliated, so that anything 
brought by the ciliary current of the gills is 
led directly into the oral cavity. The cilia 
which line this eventually drive it into 
the stomach. Thus the unimpeded action of 
the cilia of the gills is essential to the 
nutrition of the oyster; but it is not less 
necessary to its respiration, to the carrying 
away of the waste products of the renal and 
alimentary organs, and to the expulsion of 
the reproductive products. For all these 
processes depend, either on the flow of water 
through the lamine of the gills, or upon 
the current which sets out from the supra- 
branchial and cloacal chambers. 

Hence the importance of tolerably clear 
water to oysters. If turbid water, laden with 
coarse sediment, enters the infra-branchial 
cavity, particles of mud, too large to be moved 
by the cilia, lodge upon the gills, and, 
gradually obstructing the current, interfere 
with the primary functions of feeding and 
breathing to such an extent as to injure, or 
even to destroy the animal. 

It would be out of place here to give any 
account of the complicated renal organs of the 
oyster recently discovered and described by 
Dr. Hoek. But it is necessary to notice the 
openings by which the cavity common to 
them and the reproductive organs debouches. 
These are the small slit-like apertures 
(Fig. 2 (A), ug), situated one on each side of 
the lower and front face of the trunk, which 
open into the supra-branchial cavity. 

For the comfort of those lovers of oysters 
who entertain strong views upon the vivi- 
section question, and who may be perturbed 
by the reflection that they not only vivisect 
their favourites, but swallow them alive, it 
may be well to remark that the nervous 
system of the oysters is more poorly deve- 
loped than that of any of their allies among 
the lamellibranchiate mollusks. Only two out 
of the three pairs of nerve masses, or ganglia, 
which these animals ordinarily possess have 
been clearly made out, while, of these, the pair 
which is most likely to represent the sen- 
sorium of higher animals is exceedingly small. 
Moreover, no organs of special sense have 
been demonstrated. So that, if any reasoning 
from analogy is permissible on this subject, 
it is probable that the sensibility of the 
oyster is infinitesimally small. Of course 
I do not suggest that this consideration 


can have any value in the eyes of those who 
maintain that the infliction of suffering 
on animals for the benefit of mankind is 
absolutely unjustifiable. Rigorists of this 
class are bound to denounce the brutal 
deglutition of oysters, no less than the cruel 
crushing of fleas, and the infamous poisoning 
and drowning of flies and cockroaches. 

Yet one other morphological observation 
may be permitted. The oyster, as we have 
seen, possesses one very large adductor 
muscle, but only one. Almost all other 
lamellibranchs (e.g. cockles, mussels, razor- 
fish) have two; one in front, near the mouth; 
and one behind, in a position which exactly 
answers to that of the single adductor of the 
oyster. The latter, therefore, is called mo- 
nomyary, or one-muscled, while the former 
are dimyary, or two-muscled ; and a series 
of forms can be selected among the sea 
mussels and the scallops which show the 
posterior adductor becoming larger and 
larger, while the anterior diminishes, until, 
in the oyster, it disappears. 


During the summer and autumn months, 
from as early as May to as late as, or even 
later than, September, according to circum- 
stances, of which the temperature and the 
depth of the water in which the oysters live 
appear to be the most influential, a certain 
proportion of the oysters in an oyster-bed 
pass into a peculiar condition, and are said 
by the fishermen to be “sick.” In about 
half of these sick oysters, a whitish substance 
made up of innumerable very minute gra- 
nules, embedded in, and held together by, a 
sort of slime, collects in the infra-branchial 
chamber, filling up the interspaces between 
the mouth and the gills, and between the 
gill plates themselves, and even occupying 
the vestibular cavity so completely that it 
is difficult to understand how the processes 
of breathing and feeding can be carried on 
(Fig. 2 (B) ). 

This granular slime is what is known as 
“ white spat,” and the granules are the eggs 
of the oyster. By degrees, the granules 
become more or less coloured ; and the mass, 
acquiring a brownish hue, is termed “ black 
spat.” This change depends on the develop- 
ment of the young, which acquire a certain 
degree of coloration, within the eggs. At 
the end of a period, the length of which 
varies with the temperature of the water 
and other conditions, but appears rarely to 
exceed a fortnight, the mass of black spat 
breaks up, and the young, hatched out of 
the eggs, leave the mantle cavity of the 
parent in which they have been thus incu- 
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bated. They become diffused through the 
water, and swarm in vast multitudes at the 
surface of the sea. 

A single full-grown oyster produces, on 
the average, about a million of these free- 
swimming young or /arve. If a glass vessel 
is filled from the stratum of surface water, 
in which the larve swim, and held up to the 
light, it will appear full of minute particles— 
only +} 5th of an inch long, and therefore just 
visible to the naked eye—which are in active 
motion. An ordinary hand magnifier is suf- 
ficient to show that these minute organisms 
have very much the aspect of the Rotifera, 
or “ wheel animalcules,’”’ so common in fresh 
water. They have a glassy transparency, 
and are colourless, except for one or more 
dark brown patches ; while, at one end, there 
is a disk, like the “ wheel” of the Rotifers, 
the margins of which are apparently in rapid 
motion, and which serve as the organs of 
propulsion. When this propeller is mode- 
rately active, the larve dance up and down 
in the water, with the disk uppermost ; but 
when the action is more rapid, they swim 
horizontally with the disk forward. 

How long the larval oysters remain in 
this locomotive state, under natural condi- 
tions, is unknown, but they may certainly 
retain their activity for a week, as I have 
kept them myself in a bottle of sea water, 
which was neither changed nor aerated, for 
that period. But, sooner or later, they settle 
down, fix themselves by one side to any solid 
body, and rapidly take on the characters of 
minute oysters, which have the appearance 
of flattened disks, ;4th of an inch, more 
or less, in diameter ; they are therefore per- 
fectly visible, as white dots, on the surface 
of the substance to which they adhere. In 
this condition, the name of “spat” is also 
applied to them. The locomotive larve 
being practically invisible in the sea, this 
spat appears to be as it were precipitated 
out of the water ; and, since great quantities 
appear at once, the oyster fishermen speak 
of a “ fall” of spat. 

It is important to observe, that when 
oyster fishermen say that there has been no 
“fall” of spat in a given season, all that is 
really implied is that the young fixed oysters 
have not made their appearance. The fact 
of the absence of a “fall of spat” does 
not justify the conclusion that the oysters 
have not bred as usual. It is quite 
possible, that just as many eggs have been 
deposited in the branchial cavity, and that 
just as many larve have been set free as in 
other years; but that the larve have been 
destroyed by those changes of temperature 


to which they are so sensitive, or by other 
causes. But, of course, it is also quite 
possible that the oysters have been really 
barren; or that, although the eggs have 
reached the mantle cavity, the larve have 
not hatched out. Oyster eggs, no less than 
hens’ eggs, may be addled. 

It is obviously useless to speculate upon 
the causes of a “failure of spat,” until, by 
the examination of samples of oysters from 
time to time, and by sweeping the super- 
jacent water with a fine towing net, the 
exact nature of the particular case of failure 
has been ascertained. There is much reason 
to believe that the fertility of oysters, pre- 
served in parks, is greatly diminished, 
although the oysters themselves may be 
improved in fatness and quality by the 
process, and that this is especially the case 
when the water in which they are preserved 
has a low degree of salinity ; and it is very 
desirable to ascertain the nature of the 
modifications effected in the structure and 
functions of the reproductive apparatus of 
the oyster under these circumstances. 

It is unfortunate that the same word 
“spat” should be applied to things so 
different in their nature, as the eggs and 
unhatched young of the oyster, contained 
within the mantle cavity, on the one hand, 
and the young fixed oysters, on the other ; 
while there is no familiar name for the very 
important stage of development which lies 
between these two. “Brood,” “fry,” and 
“spat ’’ would be very convenient names for 
the three stages, if “‘brood” were not already 
in use for the smallest of the young fixed 
oysters. Perhaps the most convenient course 
will be to use “ fry” for the eggs or embryos 
which are contained within the mantle cavity 
of the parent ; “larve” for the locomotive 
stage ; and “spat” for the final condition. 

In order to become spat, the larva appears 
invariably to fix itself by one side (almost 
always the left); and, if the surface is favour- 
able, the extent of the surface of adhesion 
becomes very considerable, and the oyster is 
fixed throughout life. But, if the surface of 
adhesion is small, the oyster, as it increases 
in size, readily becomes detached and lies 
free, though motionless, on the bottom. 

The young oysters grow very rapidly. In 
five or six months, they attain the size of a 
threepenny piece ; and, by the time they are 
a twelvemonth old, they may reach an inch 
or more in diameter. The rate of growth 
varies with the breed of oyster, and with the 
conditions to which it is exposed ; but it is 
a ‘roughly accurate and convenient way of 
putting the matter to say, that, at two years, 
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the oyster measures two inches across, and 
at three years, three inches. After this, 
which may be regarded as the adult age, 
the growth is much slower, and the shell 
increases in thickness, much more than in 
circumference. 

The natural term of the oyster’s life is not 
known, but there is reason to believe that it 
may extend to twenty years or more. An 
excellent authority, Professor Mobius, is of 
opinion that most of the adult Schleswig 
oysters are from seven to ten years old, and 
that, though oysters over twenty years of age 
are rare, he has met with occasional speci- 
mens which had attained between twenty-five 
and thirty years. 

Oysters breed long before they are full 
grown, very probably in the first year of 
their age, certainly in the second. Their 
productivity appears to reach its maximum 
at five or six years, and afterwards to de- 
cline; but much further observation is 
needed before any definite rules can be laid 
down on this subject. 

These are the most important obvious 
phenomena presented by the reproductive 
processes of the oyster.| We must now con- 
sider them a little more in detail, and under 
those aspects which are hidden from ordinary 
observation. 

The oyster, like other animals, takes its 
origin in an egg, or ovum, a minute, relatively 
structureless, protoplasmic spheroidal body, 
about 5t,5th of an inch in diameter, by a long 
series of developmental changes which take 
place in that ovum after it has united with 
another living particle of extremely minute 
size, the spermatozoon, and in consequence of 
the fertilisation effected by that union, just 
as the ovule of a plant develops in consequence 
of the influence of the pollen upon it. And 
the first problem is, Where are these ova and 
spermatozoa formed? Does each oyster pro- 
duce both, or are they formed in distinct 
oysters? This is, in fact, the vexed question 
of the sexes of the oyster, which has been 
the subject of so much discussion, and for 
which the answer is gradually shaping itself, 
thanks mainly to the recent labours of Mibius 
and Hoek. 

I have already stated that if the surface 
of the trunk of a full grown oyster is ex- 
amined carefully with a lens, or even without 
one, a curious ramified and more or less 


1 It must be remembered that the account here 
given holds good only of the Ostrea edulis of England 
and Northern Europe. In the Portuguese Oyster 
(0. angulata) and the American Oyster (0. virginiana) 
the eggs are set free at once, and are not incubated in 
the mantle cavity of the parents. 


reticulated whitish marking, which is very 
obvious in the breeding season, is observable 
beneath the thin integument. By appropriate 
methods of investigation it is easily deter- 
mined that this marking is produced by the 
ramifications of a tubular organ,—the repro- 
ductive gland—the trunk of which debouches 
into a cavity common to it and the renal 
organs, which again, it will be recollected, 
communicates by a narrow slit with the supra- 
branchial chamber (Fig. 2,(A), ug). The trunk 
of the gland, on each side, passes upwards and 
backwards, in front of and above the adductor 
and muscle, and gives off a multitude of 
branches, some of which cross the middle 
line and become inextricably united with 
those of the other side, while others form a 
network beneath the skin which covers the 
stomach and the liver. From this network, 
blind offshoots are given off perpendicularly 
inwards, and extend for a variable depth into 
the interior of the body. The whole extent 
of the walls of the tubes of this reproductive 
gland is lined by nucleated cells, and it is by 
the metamorphoses of these cells that the ova, 
on the one hand, and the spermatozoa, on the 
other, are produced. 

During the breeding season, an examina- 
tion of the adult oysters on an oyster bed 
shows that the number of individuals the 
reproductive glands of which contain hardly 
anything but ova is about equal to that of the 
individuals in which the reproductive gland 
contains hardly anything but spermatozoa. 
I say “hardly anything” because competent 
observers have aftirmed, that careful search 
will always reveal a few spermatozoa, in the 
former, and a few ova, in the latter. Whether 
this be so or not, there can be nodoubt that, 
practically, oysters, while actually breeding, 
are either males or females. 

When the ova or spermatozoa are ripe, 
they flow out of the reproductive gland into 
the surrounding water. The spermatozoa 
are carried away by the exhalent currents of 
the oyster in which they are developed, and 
are doubtless drawn in by the inhalent 
currents of adjacent oysters, the eggs of 
which they fertilise. And, as the eggs 
already exhibit the first of that series of 
changes which lead to the formation of the 
larva, when they leave the reproductive 
gland, it would appear that they must 
undergo fertilisation while still within that 
organ. 

The eggs which pass into the supra- 
branchial chamber must also be driven out 
by the exhalent current ; but it would seem 
that, when they reach the hinder edge of 
the branchial partition, they come within 
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the influence of the inhalent current and 
are thereby swept back into the infra- 
branchial chamber. Here they accumulate, 
and becoming embedded in a viscid albumin- 
ous matter, secreted by the parent, constitute 
the “ white” fry (Fig. 2 (B) ). 

From the nature of the case, this account 
of what takes place is not the result of direct 
observation ; but it seems to be by far the 
most probable explanation of the facts which 
can be observed. In an oyster which con- 
tains white fry, in fact, the reproductive 
gland is flaccid, and contains nothing, or 
hardly anything, but a few unexpelled ova. 

The case is different, however, with 
oysters the eggs of which have been laid 
so long that they have passed into the con- 
dition of “black spat.” Here many, or, as I 
have recently found in one case, the great 
majority, of the tubes of the gland contain 
developing spermatozoa, while only a few ex- 
hibit ova. And Dr. Hoek has recently made 
the important observation that, if an oyster 
which contains fry is kept for a fortnight 
in an aquarium by itself and then exa- 
mined, the reproductive organ will be found 
no longer to contain ova, but abundant 
developing and fully formed spermatozoa. 

After producing eggs, in fact, the female 
oyster changes its sex and becomes male. 

The conclusion, first advocated by M. 
Davaine many years ago, that the same 
individual oyster is alternately male and 
female, is therefore unquestionably correct. 
What has yet to be made out is the period of 
recurrence of this extraordinary alternation 
of sexes. Do oysters change their sexes 
once or more than once in a season? Until 
this point is ascertained, all calculations as 
to the proportionate number of oysters 
which breed during a season, based on the 
observation of the proportion of those which 
at any given time contain fry, are obviously 


unsafe. If, for example, the alternation took 
place once a month, not more than half the 
oysters might at any time contain fry, and 
yet, in four months, every oyster might have 
spatted twice. 

In the case of the Portuguese and the 
American oysters, in which both the repro- 
ductive products pass at once into the water 
and no incubation takes place, artificial 
fecundation is easily effected. The embryos 
develop normally, pass through their changes 
within the egg, and their locomotive stage, 
into the condition of fixed oysters rapidly, 
when confined in properly arranged aquaria. 
It is probable, therefore, that artificial breed- 
ing will sooner or later be practised on a great 
scale with these oysters. In the case of our 
own oysters, artificial propagation by the 
methods practised in the case of the Portu- 
guese and American forms, which involve 
the destruction of both parents, is obviously 
out of the question, unless some substitute 
can be found for the process of incubation, 
during which it is probable that the young 
oysters receive, not merely shelter but nourish- 
ment, from the parent. But a careful study 
of the conditions under which our oysters 
breed freely, will no doubt enable oyster 
cultivators to imitate these conditions—and 
to place their breeding stock under cireum- 
stances in which hurtful influences shall be 
excluded, while the larve are prevented from 
wandering too far and facilities are afforded 
for their attachment. The oyster grounds 
at the mouth of the Scheldt, of which a 
very interesting account was given by Dr. 
Hubrecht at one of the conferences of the 
International Fishery Exhibition! seem to be 
in a fair way of realising these conditions. 


1 Papers of the Conferences. ‘‘ Oyster Culture and 
Oyster Fisheries in the Netherlands,” by Professor 
Hubrecht. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VERDURER’S LODGE. 


“Give me the poor allottery my father left me 
by testament, with that I will go buy me fortunes.” 
“Get you with him, you old dog.” 
As You Like It. 


MIHE officials of the New 
Forest have ever since 
the days of the Con- 
queror enjoyed some of 
the pleasantest dwellings 
that southern England 
can boast. 

The home of the Bir- 
kenholt family was not one of the least 
delightful. It stood at the foot of a 
rising ground, on which grew a grove of 
magnificent beeches, their large silvery boles 
rising majestically like columns into a 
lofty vaulting of branches, covered above 
with tender green foliage. Here and there 
the shade beneath was broken by the gild- 
ing of a ray of sunshine on a lower twig, or 
on a white trunk, but the floor of the vast 
arcades was almost entirely of the russet 
brown of the fallen leaves, save where a fern 
or holly bush made a spot of green. At the 
foot of the slope lay a stretch of pasture 
ground, some parts covered by “lady- 
smocks, all silver white,” with the course of 
the little stream through the midst indicated 
by a perfect golden river of shining king- 
cups interspersed with ferns. Beyond lay 
tracts of brown heath and brilliant gorse 
and broom, which stretched for miles and 
miles along the flats, while the dry ground 
was covered with holly brake, and here and 
there woods of oak and beech made a sea of 
verdure, purpling in the distance. 

Cultivation was not attempted, but hardy 
little ponies, cows, goats, sheep, and pigs 
were feeding, and picking their way about in 
the marshy mead below, and a small garden 
of pot-herbs, inclosed by a strong fence of 





timber, lay on the sunny side of a spacious 
rambling forest lodge, only one story high, 
built of solid timber and roofed with shingle. 
It was not without strong pretensions to 
beauty, as well as to picturesqueness, for the 
posts of the door, the architecture of the deep 
porch, the frames of the latticed windows, and 
the verge boards were all richly carved in 
grotesque devices. Over the door was the 
royal shield, between a pair of magnificent 
antlers, the spoils of a deer reported to have 
been slain by King Edward IV., as was 
denoted by the “glorious sun of York” 
carved beneath the shield. 

In the background among the trees were 
ranges of stables and kennels, and on the 
grass plat in front of the windows was a row 
of beehives. A tame doe lay on the little 
green sward, not far from a large rough 
deer-hound, both close friends who could be 
trusted at large. There was a mournful 
dispirited look about the hound, evidently 
an aged animal, for the once black muzzle 
was touched with grey, and there was a film 
over one of the keen beautiful eyes, which 
opened eagerly as he pricked his ears and 
lifted his head at the rattle of the door 
latch. Then, as two boys came out, he 
rose, and with a slowly waving tail, and a 
wistful appealing air came and laid his head 
against one of the pair who had appeared 
in the porch. They were lads of fourteen 
and fifteen, clad in suits of new mourning, 
with the short belted doublet, puffed hose, 
small ruffs and little round caps of early Tudor 
times. They had dark eyes and hair and 
honest open faces, the younger ruddy and 
sunburnt, the elder thinner and more intel- 
lectual—and they were so much the same 
size that the advantage of age was always sup- 
posed to be on the side of Stephen, though 
he was really the junior by nearly a year. 
Both were sad and grave, and the eyes and 
cheeks of Stephen showed traces of recent 
floods of tears, though there was more settled 
dejection on the countenance of his brother. 

“Ay, Spring,” said the lad, “’tis winter 
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with thee now. A poor old rogue! Did the 
new housewife talk of a halter because he 
showed his teeth when her ill-nurtured brat 
wanted to ride on him? Nay, old Spring, 
thou shalt share thy master’s fortunes, 
changed though they be. Oh, father ! father ! 
didst thou guess how it would be with 
thy boys.” And throwing himself on the 
grass, he hid his face against the dog and 
sobbed. 

“Come, Stephen, Stephen; ‘tis time to 
play the man! What are we to do out in 
the world if you weep and wail?” 

“She might have let us stay for the 
month’s mind,” was heard from Stephen. 

“ Ay, and though we might be more glad 
to go, we might carry bitterer thoughts along 
with us. Better be done with it at once, 
say I.” 

“There would still be the Forest! And I 
saw the moor hen sitting yester eve! And 
the wild ducklings are out on the pool, and 
the woods are full of song. Oh! Ambrose! 
I never knew how hard it is to part ‘s 

“Nay, now, Steve, where be all your plots 
for bravery? You always meant to seek 
your fortune—not bide here like an acorn 
for ever.” ; 

“T never thought to be thrust forth the 
very day of our poor father’s burial, by a 
shrewish town-bred vixen, and a base narrow 
souled x 

“Hist! hist!” said the more prudent 
Ambrose. 

“Let him hear who will! He cannot do 
worse for us than he has done! All the 
Forest will cry shame on him for a mean- 
hearted skinflint to turn his brothers from 
their home, ere their father and his, be cold 
in his grave,” cried Stephen, clenching the 
grass with his hands, in his passionate sense 
of wrong. 

“That’s womanish,” said Ambrose. 

“Who'll be the woman when the time 
comes for drawing cold steel?” cried Stephen, 
sitting up. 

At that moment there came through the 
porch a man, a few years over thirty, like- 
wise in mourning, with a paler, sharper 
countenance than the brothers, and an un- 
comfortable pleading expression of  self- 
justification. 

“ How now, lads!” he said, “ what means 
this passion? You have taken the matter 
too hastily. There was no thought that ye 
should part till you had some purpose in 
view. Nay, we should be fain for Ambrose 
to bide on here, so he would leave his portion 
for me to deal with, and teach little Will his 
primer and accidence. You are a quiet lad, 








Ambrose, and can rule your tongue better 
than Stephen, though you be younger.” 

“Thanks, brother John,” said Ambrose, 
somewhat sarcastically, ‘but where Stephen 
goes I go.” 

“TI would—I would have found Stephen a 
place among the prickers or rangers, if—” 
hesitated John. “In sooth, I would yet do it, 
if he would make it up with the house-wife.” 

“My father looked higher for his son than 
a pricker’s office,” returned Ambrose. 

“That do I wot,” said John, “and there- 
fore, tis for his own good that I would send 
him forth. His godfather, our uncle Birken- 
holt, he will assuredly provide for him, and 
set him forth re 

The door of the house was opened, and a 
shrewish voice cried, “ Mr. Birkenholt, here, 
husband! You are wanted. Here’s little 
Kate crying to have your smooth pouch to 
stroke, and I cannot reach it for her.” 

“Father set store by that otter skin 
pouch, for poor Prince Arthur slew the 
otter,” cried Stephen. “Surely, John, you'll 
not let the babes make a toy of that?” 

John made a helpless gesture, and at a 
renewed call, went indoors. 

“You are right, Ambrose,” said Stephen, 
“this is’ no place for us. Why should we 
tarry any longer to see everything moiled 
and set at nought? I have couched in the 
forest before, and ’tis summer time.” 

“Nay,” said Ambrose, “we must make 
up our fardels and have our money in our 
pouches before we can depart. We must 
tarry the night, and call John to his reckon- 
ing, and so might we set forth early enough 
in the morning to lie at Winchester that 
night and take counsel with our uncle 
Birkenholt.” 

“T would not stop short at Winchester,” 
said Stephen. “London for me, where 
uncle Randall will find us preferment !” 

“ And what wilt do for Spring?” 

“Take him with me, of course!” exclaimed 
Stephen. “What! would I leave him to be 
kicked and pinched by Will, and hanged 
belike by Mistress Maud?” 

“T doubt me whether the poor old hound 
will brook the journey.” 

“Then I'll carry him!” 

Ambrose looked at the big dog as if he 
thought it would be a serious undertaking, 
but he had known and loved Spring as his 
brother’s property ever since his memory 
began, and he scarcely felt that they could 
be separable for weal or woe. 

The verdurers of the New Forest were of 
gentle blood, and their office was well nigh 
hereditary. The Birkenholts had held it for 
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many generations, and the reversion passed 
as a matter of course to the eldest son of 
the late holder, who had newly been laid in 
the burial ground of Beaulieu Abbey. John 
Birkenholt, whose mother had been of 
knightly lineage, had resented his father’s 
second marriage with the daughter of a 
yeoman on the verge of the Forest, sus- 
pected of a strain of gypsy blood, and 
had lived little at home, becoming a sort of 
agent at Southampton for business connected 
with the timber which was yearly cut in the 
Forest to supply material for the shipping. 
He had wedded the daughter of a person en- 
gaged in law business at Southampton, and 
had only been an occasional visitor at home, 
even after the death of his stepmother. 
She had left these two boys, unwelcome 
appendages in his sight. They had obtained 
a certain amount of education at Beaulieu 
Abbey, where a school was kept, and where 
Ambrose daily studied, though for the last 
few months Stephen had assisted his father 
in his forest duties. 

Death had come suddenly to break up the 
household in the early spring of 1515, and 
John Birkenholt had returned as if to a pat- 
rimony, bringing his wife and children with 
him. The funeral ceremonies had been con- 
ducted at Beaulieu Abbey on the extensive 
scale of the sixteenth century, the requiem, 
the feast, and the dole, all taking place there, 
leaving the Forest lodge in its ordinary quiet. 

It had always been understood that on 
their father’s death, the two younger sons 
must make their own way in the world ; but 
he had hoped to live until they were a little 
older, when he might himself have started 
them in life, or expressed his wishes respect- 
ing them to their elder brother. As it was, 
however, there was no commendation of them, 
nothing but a strip of parchment, drawn up by 
one of the monks of Beaulieu, leaving each of 
them twenty crowns, with a few small jewels 
and properties left by their own mother, 
while everything else went to their brother. 

There might have been some jealousy 
excited by the estimation in which Stephen’s 
efficiency—boy as he was—was evidently 
held by the plain-spoken underlings of the 
verdurer ; and this added to Mistress Birken- 
holt’s dislike to the presence of her husband's 
half-brothers, whom she regarded as inter- 
lopers without a right to exist. Matters 
were brought to a climax by old Spring’s 
resentment at being roughly teased by her 
spoilt children. He had done nothing worse 
than growl, and show his teeth, but the 
town-bred dame had taken alarm, and half 
in terror, half in spite, had insisted on his 


instant execution, since he was too old to be 
valuable. Stephen, who loved the dog only 
less than he loved his brother Ambrose, had 
come to high words with her; and the end 
of the altercation had been that she had 
declared that she would suffer no great 
lubbers of the half-blood to devour her 
children’s inheritance, and teach them ill 
manners, and that go they must, and that 
instantly. John had muttered a little about 
“not so fast, dame,” and “for very shame,” 
but she had turned on him, and rated him 
with a violence that demonstrated who was 
ruler in the house, and took away all dispo- 
sition to tarry long under the new dynasty. 

The boys possessed two uncles, one on each 
side of the house. Their father’s elder 
brother had been a man-at-arms, having 
preferred a stirring life to the Forest, and had 
fought in the last surges of the Wars of the 
Roses. Having become disabled and infirm, 
he had taken advantage of a corrody, or right 
of maintenance, as being of kin toa benefactor 
of Hyde Abbey at Winchester, to which 
Birkenholt some generations back had pre- 
sented a few roods of land, in right of which, 
one descendant at a time might be maintained 
in the Abbey. Intelligence of his brother’s 
death had been sent to Richard Birkenholt, 
but answer had been returned that he was 
too evil-disposed with the gout to attend the 
burial. 

The other uncle, Harry Randall, had 
disappeared from the country under a cloud 
connected with the king’s deer, leaving 
behind him the reputation of a careless, 
thriftless, jovial fellow, the best company in 
all the Forest, and capable of doing every 
one’s work save his own. 

The two brothers, who were about seven 
and six years old at the time of his flight, 
had a lively recollection of his charms as a 
playmate, and of their mother’s grief for 
him, and refusal to believe any ill of her 
Hal. Rumours had come of his attainment to 
vague and unknown greatness at court, under 
the patronage of the Lord Archbishop of 
York, which the Verdurer laughed to scorn, 
though his wife gave credit to them. Gifts 
had come from time to time, passed through a 
succession of servants and officials of the king, 
such as a coral and silver rosary, a jewelled 
bodkin, an agate carved with St. Catherine, an 
ivory pouncet box with a pierced gold angel 
as the lid ; but no letter with them, as indeed 
Hal Randall had never been induced to learn 
to read or write. Master Birkenholt looked 


doubtfully at the tokens and hoped Hal had 
come honestly by them; but his wife had 
thoroughly imbued her sons with the belief 
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that Uncle Hal was shining in his proper 
sphere, where he was better appreciated than 
at home. Thus their one plan was to go 
to London to find Uncle Hal, who was sure 
to put Stephen on the road to fortune, and 
enable Ambrose to become a great scholar, 
his favourite ambition. 

His gifts would, as Ambrose observed, 
serve them as tokens, and with the purpose 
of claiming them, they re-entered the hall, a 
long low room, with a handsome open roof, 
and walls tapestried with dressed skins, in- 
terspersed with antlers, hung with weapons 
of the chase. At one end of the hall was a 
small polished barrel, always replenished with 
beer, at the other a hearth with a wood fire 
constantly burning, and there was a table 
running the whole length of the room; at 
one end of this was laid a cloth, with a few 
trenchers on it, and horn cups, surrounding 
a barley loaf and a cheese, this meagre 
irregular supper being considered as a 
sufficient supplement to the funeral baked 
meats which had abounded at Beaulieu. 
John Birkenholt sat at the table with a 
trencher and horn before him, uneasily using 
his knife to crumble, rather than cut his 
bread. His wife, a thin, pale, shrewish- 
looking woman, was warming her child’s 
feet at the fire, before putting him to bed, 
and an old woman sat spinning and nodding 
on a settle at a little distance. 

“Brother,” said Stephen, “we have 
thought on what you said. We will put our 
stuff together, and if you will count us out 
our portions, we will be afoot by sunrise 
to-morrow.” 

“ Nay, nay, lad, I said not there was such 
haste; did I, mistress housewife ?”—(she 
snorted) ; “only that thou art a well-grown 
lusty fellow, and ‘tis time thou wentest 
forth. For thee, Ambrose, thou wottest I 
made thee a fair offer of bed and board.” 

“That is,” called out the wife, “if thou 
wilt make a fair scholar of little Will. "Tis 
a mighty good offer. There are not many 
who would let their child be taught by a 
mere stripling like thee!” 

“Nay,’ said Ambrose, who could not 
bring himself to thank her, “I go with 
Stephen, mistress ; I would mend my scholar- 
ship ere I teach.” 

“As you please,” said Mistress Maud, 
shrugging her shoulders, “only never say 
that a fair offer was not made to you.” 

“And,” said Stephen “so please you, 
brother John, hand us over our portions, and 
the jewels as bequeathed to us, and we will 
be gone.” 

“ Portions, 


quotha?” returned John. 


“Boy, they be not due to you till you be 
come to years of discretion.” 

The brothers looked at one another, and 
Stephen said, “ Nay, now, brother, I know 
not how that may be, but I do know that 
you cannot drive us from our father’s house 
without maintenance, and detain what 
belongs to us.” 

And Ambrose muttered something about 
“my Lord of Beaulieu.” 

“ Look you, now,” said John, “did I ever 
speak of driving you from home without 
maintenance? Hath not Ambrose had his 
choice of staying here, and Stephen of wait- 
ing till some office be found for him. As 
for putting forty crowns into the hands of 
striplings like you, it were mere throwing it 
to the robbers.” 

“That being so,” said Ambrose turning to 
Stephen, “ we will to Beaulieu, and see what 
counsel my lord will give us.” 

“Yea, do, like the vipers ye are, and em- 
broil us with my Lord of Beaulieu,” cried 
Maud from the fire. 

“See,” said John, in his more caressing 
fashion, “it is not well to carry family tales 
to strangers, and—and—” 

He was disconcerted by a laugh from the 
old nurse, “ Ho! John Birkenholt, thou wast 
ever a lad of smooth tongue, but an thou, or 
madam here, think that thy brothers can be 
put forth from thy father’s door without 
their due before the good man be cold in his 
grave, without the Forest ringing with it, 
thou art mightily out in thy reckoning !”’ 

“ Peace, thou old hag ; what matter is’t of 
thine?” began Mistress Maud, but again 
came the harsh laugh. 

“Matter of mine! Why, whose matter 
should it be but mine, that have nursed all 
three of the lads, ay, and their father before 
them, besides four more that lie in the grave- 
yard at Beaulieu? Rest their sweet souls! 
And I tell thee, Master John, an thou do not 
righteously by these thy brothers, thou 
mayst back to thy parchmentsat Southampton, 
for not a man or beast in the Forest will give 
thee good day.” . 

They all felt the old woman’s authority. 
She was able and spirited in her homely way, 
and more mistress of the house than Mrs. 
Birkenholt herself ; and such were the terms 
of domestic service, that there was no peril of 
losing her place. Even Maud knew that to 
turn her out was an impossibility, and that 
she must be accepted like the loneliness, 
damp, and other evils of Forest life. John had 
been under her dominion, and proceeded to 
persuade her. “Good now, Nurse Joan, what 
have I denied these rash striplings that my 
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father would have granted them? Wouldst 
thou have them carry all their portion in 
their hands, to be cozened of it at the first 
ale-house, or robbed on the next heath?” 

“T would have thee do a brother’s honest 
part, John Birkenholt. A loving part 
I say not. Thou wert always like a 
very popple for hardness, and* smoothness, 
ay, and slipperiness. Heigh ho! but what 
is right by the lads, thou shalt do.” 

John cowered under her eye as he had 
done at six years old, and faltered, “I only 
seek to do them right, nurse.” 

Nurse Joan uttered an emphatic grunt, 
but Mistress Maud broke in, “ They are not 
to hang about here in idleness eating my 
poor child’s substance and teaching him ill 
manners.” 

“We would not stay here if you paid us 
for it,’ returned Stephen. 

* And whither would you go ?”’ asked John. 

“To Winchester first to seek counsel 
with our uncle Birkenholt. Then to London, 
where uncle Randall will help us to our 
fortunes.” 

“Gypsy Hal! He is more like to help 
you to a halter,’ sneered John, but sotto 
voce, and Joan herself observed, “ Their uncle 
at Winchester will show them better than 
to run after that there go-by-chance.” 

However, as no one wished to keep the 
youths, and they were equally determined to 
go, an accommodation was come to at last. 
John was induced to give them three crowns 
apiece and to yield them up the five small 
trinkets specified, though not without some 
murmurs from his wife. It was no doubt 
safer to leave the rest of the money in his 
hands than to carry it with them, and he 
undertook that it should be forthcoming, if 
needed for any fit purpose, such as the pur- 
chase of an office, an apprentice’s fee, or an 
outfit as a squire. It was a vague promise 
that cost him nothing just then, and so could 
be readily made, and John’s great desire was 
to get them away so that he could aver that 
they had gone by their own free will, with- 
out any hardship, for he had seen enough at 
his father’s obsequies to show him that the 
love and sympathy of all the scanty dwellers 
in the Forest was with them. 

Nurse Joan had fought their battles, but 
with the sore heart of one who was parting 
with her darlings never to see them again. 
She bade them doff their suits of mourning 
that she might make up their fardels, as they 
would travel in their Lincoln-green suits. 
To take these she repaired to the little rough 
shed-like chamber where the two brothers 
lay for the last time on their pallet bed, 


awake and watching for her with Spring 
at their feet. The poor old woman stood 
over them. as over the motherless nurslings 
whom she had tended, and ‘she should pro- 
bably never see more, but she was a woman 
of shrewd sense, and perceived that “ with the 
new madam in the hall” it was better that 
they should be gone before worse ensued. 

She advised leaving their valuables sealed 
up in the hands of my Lord Abbot, but they 
were averse to this —for they said their 
uncle Randall, who had not seen them since 
they were little children, would not know 
them without some pledge. 

She shook her head. ‘The less you deal 
with Hal Randall the better,” she said. 
“Come now, lads, be advised and go no 
farther than Winchester, where Master 
Ambrose may get all the book-learning he 
is ever craving for, and you, Master Steevie, 
may prentice yourself to some good trade.” 

“ Prentice,” cried Stephen, scornfully. 

“ Ay, ay. As good blood as thine has been 
prenticed,” returned Joan. “ Better so than 
be a cut-throat sword and buckler fellow, 
ever slaying some one else or getting thyself 
slain—a terror to all peaceful folk. But 
thine uncle will see to that—a steady-minded 
lad always was he—was Master Dick.” 

Consoling herself with this hope, the old 
woman rolled up their new suits with some 
linen into two neat kmapsacks; sighing 
over the thought that unaccustomed fingers 
would deal with the shirts she had spun, 
bleached, and sewn. But she had confidence 
in “ Master Dick,” and concluded that to send 
his nephews to him at Winchester gave a far 
better chance of their being cared for, than 
letting them be flouted into ill-doing by their 
grudging brother and his wife. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GRANGE OF SILKSTEDE. 


“All Itchen’s valley lay, 
St. Catherine’s breezy side and the woodlands 
far away, 
The huge Cathedral sleeping in venerable gloom, 
The modest College tower, and the bedesmen’s 
Norman home.”—LorD SELBORNE. 


Very early in the morning, even according 
to the habits of the time, were Stephen and 
Ambrose Birkenholt astir. They were full 
of ardour to enter on the new and unknown 
world beyond the Forest, and much as they 
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loved it, any change that kept them still to 
their altered life would have been distasteful. 

Nurse Joan, asking no questions, folded 
up their fardels on their backs, packed the 
wallets for their day’s journey with ample 
provision. She charged them to be good 
lads, to say their Pater, Credo, and Ave 
daily, and never omit Mass on a Sunday. 
They kissed her like their mother and 
promised heartily—and Stephen took his 
cross-bow. They had had some hope of 
setting forth so early as to avoid all other 
human farewells, except that Ambrose wished 
to begin by going to Beaulieu to take leave 
of the Father who had been his kind master, 
and get his blessing and counsel. But Beau- 
lieu was three miles out of their way, and 
Stephen had not the same desire, being less 
attached to his schoolmaster and more afraid 
of hindrances being thrown in their way. 

Moreover, contrary to their expectation, 
their elder brother came forth, and declared 
his intention of setting them forth on their 
way, bestowing a great amount of good advice, 
to the same purport as that of nurse Joan, 
namely, that they should let their uncle 
Richard ‘Birkenholt find them some employ- 
ment at Winchester, where they—or at least 
Ambrose—might even obtain admission into 
the famous college of St. Mary. 

In fact, this excellent elder brother per- 
suaded himself that it would be doing them 
an absolute wrong to keep such promising 
youths hidden in the Forest. 

The purpose of his going thus far with 
them made itself evident. It was to see 
them past the turning to Beaulieu. Ne 
doubt he wished to tell the story in his own 
way, and that they should not present them- 
selves there as orphans expelled from their 
father’s house. It would sound much better 
that he had sent them to ask counsel of their 
uncle at Winchester, the fit person to take 
charge of them. And as he represented 
that to go to Beaulieu would lengthen their 
day’s journey so much that they might 
hardly reach Winchester that night, while 
all Stephen’s wishes were to go forward, 
Ambrose could only send his greetings. 
There was another debate over Spring, who 
had followed his master as usual. John 
uttered an exclamation of vexation at per- 
ceiving it, and bade Stephen drive the dog 
back. “Or give me the leash to drag him. 
He will never follow me.” 

“He goes with us,” said Stephen. 

“He! Thou’lt never have the folly! The 
old hound is half blind and past use. No 
man will take thee in with him after thee.” 

“Then they shall not take me in,” said 


Stephen. 
by thee.” 

“Who spoke of hanging him?” 

“Thy wife will soon, if she hath not 
already.” 

“Thou wilt be for hanging him thyself 
ere thou have made a day’s journey with him 
on the king’s highway, which is not like 
these forest paths, I would have thee to 
know. Why, he limps already.” 

“Then I'll carry him,’ said Stephen, 
doggedly. 

“What hast thou to say to that device, 
Ambrose?” asked John, appealing to the 
elder and wiser. 

But Ambrose only answered “I'll help,” 
and as John had no particular desire to 
retain the superannuated hound, and pre- 
ferred on the whole to be spared sentencing 
him, no more was said on the subject as 
they went along, until all John’s stock of 
good counsel had been lavished on his brothers’ 
impatient ears. He bade them farewell, and 
turned back to the lodge, and they struck 
away along the woodland pathway which 
they had been told led to Winchester, though 
they had never been thither, nor seen any 
town save Southampton and Romsey at 
long intervals. On they went, sometimes 
through beech and oak woods of noble, almost 
primeval, trees, but more often across tracts 
of holly underwood, illuminated here and 
there with the snowy garlands of the wild 
cherry, and beneath with wide spaces covered 
with young green bracken, whose soft irregu- 
lar masses on the undulating ground had some- 
what the effect of the waves of the sea. 
These alternated with stretches of yellow 
gorse and brown heather, sheets of cotton- 
grass, and pools of white crow-foot, and all 
the vegetation of a mountain side, only that 
the mountain was not there. 

The brothers looked with eyes untaught 
to care for beauty, but with a certain love of 
the home scenes, tempered by youth’s 
impatience for something new. The nightin- 
gales sang, the thrushes flew out before them, 
the wild duck and moor-hen glanced on the 

Is. Here and there they came on the 
furrows left by the snout of the wild swine, 
and in the open tracts rose the graceful 
heads of the deer, but of inhabitants or 
travellers they scarce saw any, save when 
they halted at the little hamlet of Minestead, 
where a small ale-house was kept by one 
Will Purkiss, who claimed descent from the 
charcoal burner who had carried William 
Rufus’s corpse to burial at Winchester—the 
one fact in history known toall New Foresters, 
though perhaps Ambrose and John were 


“Tl not leave him to be hanged 
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the only persons beyond the walls of Beaulieu 
who did not suppose the affair to have taken 
place in the last generation. 

A draught of ale and a short rest were 
welcome as the heat of the day came on, 
making the old dog plod wearily on with his 
tongue out, so that Stephen began to consider 
whether he should indeed have to be his 
bearer—a serious matter, for the creature, at 
full length, measured nearly as much as he 
did. They met hardly any one, and they 
and Spring were alike too well known and 
trained, for difficulties’ to arise as to leading a 
dog through the Forest. Should they ever 
come to the term of the Forest? It was not 
easy to tell when they were really beyond it, 
for the ground was much of the same kind; 
Only the smooth, treeless hills, where they 
had always been told Winchester lay, seemed 
more defined, and they saw no more deer, 
but here and there were inclosures where 
wheat and barley were growing, and black 
timbered farm-houses began to show them- 
selves at intervals. Herd boys, as rough 
and unkempt as their charges, could be seen 
looking after little tawny cows, black faced 
sheep, or spotted pigs, with curs which 
barked fiercely at poor weary Spring, even 
as their masters were more disposed to throw 
stones than to answer questions. 

By and by, on the further side of a green 
valley, could be seen buildings with an 
encircling wall of flint and mortar faced 
with ruddy brick, the dark red tiled roofs 
rising among walnut trees, and an orchard in 
full bloom spreading into a long green field. 

“Winchester must be nigh. The sun is 
getting low,” said Stephen. 

“We will ask. The good fathers will at 
least give us an answer,” said Ambrose 
wearily. 

As they reached the gate, a team of plough 
horses was passing in led by a peasant lad, 
while a lay brother, with his gown tucked 
up, rode sideways on one, whistling. An 
Augustinian monk, ruddy, burly and sun- 
burnt, stood in the farm yard, to receive an 
account of the day’s work, and doffing his 
cap, Ambrose asked whether Winchester 
were near. 

“Three mile or thereaway, my good lad,” 
said the monk ; “ thou’lt see the towers an ye 
mount the hill. Whence art thou?” he 
added, looking at the two young strangers. 
“Scholars? The College not yet 
a while.”’ 

“We be from the Forest, so please your 
reverence,’ replied Ambrose, “and are bound 
for Hyde Abbey, where our uncle, Master 
Richard Birkenholt, dwells.” 





elects 


“ And oh, sir,” added Stephen, “may we 
crave a drop of water for our dog?” 

The monk smiled as he looked at Spring, 
who had flung himself down to take advantage 
of the halt, hanging out his tongue, and 
panting spasmodically. “A noble beast,” he 
said, “of the Windsor breed, is’t not?” 
Then laying his hand on the graceful head, 
“Poor old hound, thou art o’er travelled. 
He is aged for such a journey, if you came 
from the Forest since morn. Twelve years 
at the least, I should say, by his muzzle.” 

“Your reverence is right,” said Stephen, 
“he is twelve years old. He is two years 
younger than I am, and my father gave 
him to me when he was a little whelp.” 

“So thou must needs take him to seek thy 
fortune with thee,’ said the good-natured 
Augustinian, not knowing how truly he 
spoke. ‘Come in, my lads, here’s a drink 
for him. What said you was your uncle's 


name?” and as Ambrose repeated it, 
“Birkenholt! Living on a corrody at 
Hyde! Ay! ay! My lads, I have a 


call to Winchester to-morrow, you'd best 
tarry the night here at Silkstede Grange, 
and fare forward with me.” 

The tired boys were heartily glad to accept 
the invitation, more especially as Spring, 
happy as he was with the trough of water 
before him, seemed almost too tired to stand 
over it, and after the first, tried to lap, lying 
down. Silkstede was not a regular convent, 
only a grange or farm-house, presided over 
by one of the monks, with three or four lay 
brethren under him, and a little colony of 
hinds, in the surrounding cottages, to culti- 
vate the farm, and tend a few cattle and 
numerous sheep, the special care of the 
Augustinians. 

Father Shoveller, as the good-natured monk 
who had received the travellers was called, 
took them into the spacious but homely 
chamber which served as refectory, kitchen 
and hall. He called to the lay brother who 
was busy over the open hearth to fry a few 
more rashers of bacon; and after they had 
washed away the dust of their journey at 
the trough where Spring had slaked his 
thirst, they sat down with him to a hearty 
supper, which smacked more of the grange 
than of the monastery, spread on a large 
solid oak table, and washed down with good 
ale. The repast was shared by the lay 
brethren and farm servants, and also by 
two or three big sheep dogs, who had to be 
taught their manners towards Spring. 

There was none of the formality that 
Ambrose was accustomed to at Beaulieu in 
the great refectory, where no one spoke, but 
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one of the brethren read aloud some theo- 
logical book from a stone pulpit in the wall. 
Here Brother Shoveller conversed without 
stint, chiefly with the brother who seemed to 
be a kind of bailiff, with whom he discussed 
the sheep that were to be taken into market 
the next day, and the prices to be given for 
them by either the college, the castle, or the 
butchers of Boucher Row. He however 
found time to talk to the two guests, and 
being sprung from a family in the immediate 
neighbourhood, he knew the verdurer’s 
name, arid ere he was a monk, had joined in 
the chase in the Forest. 

There was a little oratory attached to the 
hall, where he and the lay brethren kept the 
hours, to a certain degree, putting two or 
three services into one, on a liberal inter- 
pretation of /aborare est orare. Ambrose’s 
responses made their host observe as they 
went out, “Thou hast thy Latin pat, my 
son, there’s the making of a scholar in thee.” 

Then they took their first night’s rest 
away from home, in a small guest-chamber, 
with a good bed, though bare in all other 
respects. Brother Shoveller likewise had a 
cell to himself, but the lay brethren slept 
promiscuously among their sheep dogs on 
the floor of the refectory. 

All were afoot in the early morning, and 
Stephen and Ambrose were awakened by the 
tumultuous bleatings of the flock of sheep 
that were being driven from their fold to 
meet their fate at Winchester market. They 
heard Brother Shoveller shouting his orders 
to the shepherds in tones a good deal more 
like those of a farmer than of a monk, and 
they made haste to dress themselves, and join 
him as he was muttering a morning abbre- 
viation of his obligatory devotions in the 
oratory, observing that they might be in time 
to hear mass at one of the city churches, but 
the sheep might delay them, and they had 
best break their fast ere starting. 

It was Wednesday, a day usually kept as 
a moderate fast, so the breakfast was of 
oatmeal porridge, flavoured with honey, and 
washed down with mead, after which Brother 
Shoveller mounted his mule, a sleek creature 
whose long ears had an air of great content- 
ment, and rode off, accommodating his pace 
to that of his young companions up a stony 
cart track which soon led them to the top of 
a chalk down, whence as in a map they could 
see Winchester, surrounded by its walls, 
lying in a hollow between the smooth green 
hills. At one end rose the castle, its forti- 
fications covering its own hill, beneath, in 
the valley, the long, low massive Cathedral, 
the College buildings and tower with its 


pinnacles, and nearer at hand, among the 
trees, the Almshouse of Noble Poverty at 
St. Cross, beneath the round hill of St. 
Catherine. Churches and monastic buildings 
stood thickly in the town, and indeed, Brother 
Shoveller said, shaking his head, that there 
were well nigh as many churches as folk to 
go to them; the place was decayed since the 
time he remembered when Prince Arthur 
was born there. Hyde Abbey, he could not 
show them, from where they stood, as it lay 
further off by the river side, having been 
removed from the neighbourhood of the 
minster, because these, the brethren of St. 
Grimbald could not agree with those of St. 
Swithun’s belonging to the minster, as indeed 
their buildings were so close together that it 
was hardly possible to pass between them, 
and their bells jangled in each other's ears. 

Brother Shoveller did not seem to entertain 
a very high opinion of the monks of St. 
Grimbald, and he asked the boys whether 
they were expected there. “No,” they said ; 
“tidings of their father’s death had been 
sent by one of the woodmen, and the only 
answer that had been returned was that 
Master Richard Birkenholt was ill at ease, 
but would have masses said for his brother’s 
soul.” 

“Hem!” said the Augustinian ominously ; 
but at that moment they came up with the 
sheep, and his attention was wholly absorbed 
by them, as he joined the lay brothers in 
directing the shepherds who were driving 
them across the downs, steering them over 
the high ground towards the arched West 
Gate close to the royal castle. The street 
sloped rapidly, down, and Brother Shoveller 
conducted his young companions between 
the overhanging houses, with stalls between 
serving as shops, till they reached the open 
space round the market cross, on the steps 
of which women sat with baskets of eggs, 
butter and poultry, raised above the motley 
throng of cattle and sheep, with their dogs 
and drivers, the various cries of man and 
beast forming an incongruous accompaniment 
to the bells of the churches that surrounded 
the market-place. 

Citizens’ wives in hood and wimple were 
there, shrilly bargaining for provision for 
their households, squires and grooms in quest 
of hay for their masters’ stables, purveyors 
seeking food for the garrison, lay brethren 
and sisters for their convents, and withal the 
usual margin of begging friars, wandering 
gleemen, jugglers and pedlars, though in no 
great numbers, as this was only a Wednesday 
market-day, not a fair. Ambrose recognised 
one or two who had made part of the crowd 
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at Beaulieu only two days previously, when 
he had “seen through tears the juggler 
leap,” and the jingling tune one of them was 
playing on a rebeck brought back associa- 
tions of almost unbearable pain. Happily 
Father Shoveller, having seen his sheep 
safely bestowed in a pen, bethought him of 
bidding the lay brother in attendance show 
the young gentlemen the way to Hyde 
Abbey, and turning up a street at right 
angles to the principal one, they were soon 
out of the throng. 

It was a lonely place, with a decayed 
uninhabited appearance, and Brother Peter 
told them it had been the Jewry, whence 
good King Edward had banished all the 
unbelieving dogs of Jews, and where no one 
chose to dwell after them. 

Soon they came in sight of a large extent 
of monastic buildings, partly of stone, but 
the more domestic offices of flint and 
brick or mortar. Large meadows stretched 
away to the banks of the Itchen, with cattle 
grazing in them, but in one was a set of 
figures to whom the lay brother pointed with 
a laugh of exulting censure. 

“ Long bows !” exclaimed Stephen. “ Who 
be they?” 

“Brethren of St. Grimbald, sir. Such 
rule doth my Lord of Hyde keep, mitred 
abbot though he be. They say the good 
bishop hath called him to order, but what 
reckons he of bishops? Good-day, Brother 
Bulpett, here be two young kinsmen of 
Master Birkenholt to visit him, and so 
benedicite, fair sirs. St. Austin’s grace be 
with you!” 

Through a gate between. two little red 
octagonal towers, Brother Bulpett led the two 
visitors, and called to another of the monks, 
“ Benedicite, Father Segrim, here be two strip- 
lings wanting speech of old Birkenholt.” 

“ Looking after dead men’s shoes, I trow,” 
muttered Father Segrim, with a sour look at 
the lads, as he led them through the outer 
court, where some fine horses were being 
groomed, and then across a second court 
surrounded with a beautiful cloister, with 
flower beds in front of it. Here, on a stone 
bench, in the sun, clad in a gown furred with 
rabbit skin, sat a decrepit old man, both his 
hands clasped over his staff. Into his deaf 
ears their guide shouted, “These boys say 
they are your kindred, Master Birkenholt.” 

“Anan?” said the old man, trembling 
with palsy. The lads knew him to be older 
than their father, but they were taken by 


surprise at such feebleness, and the monk 
did not aid them, only saying roughly, 
“There he is. Tell your errand.” 

“ How fares it with you, uncle?” ventured 
Ambrose. 

“Who be ye? I know none of you,” 
muttered the old man, shaking his head still 
more. 

“We are Ambrose and Stephen from the 
Forest,’ shouted Ambrose. 

“Ah! Steve! Poor Stevie! The accursed 
boar has rent his goodly face so as I would 
never have known him. Poor Steve! Rest 
his soul !” 

The old man began to weep, while his 
nephews recollected that they had heard that 
another uncle had been slain by the tusk of 
a wild boar in early manhood. Then to their 
surprise, his eyes fell on Spring, and calling 
the hound by name, he caressed the creature’s 
head—* Spring, poor Spring! Stevie’s faith- 
ful old dog. Hast lost thy master? Wilt 
follow me now ?” 

He was thinking of a Spring, as well as 
of a Stevie of sixty years ago, and he babbled 
on of how many fawns were in the Queen’s 
Bower this summer, and who had best shot at 
the butts at Lyndhurst, as if he were excited 
by the breath of his native Forest, but there 
was no making him understand that he was 
speaking with his nephews. The name of 
his brother John only set him repeating that 
John loved the greenwood, and would be 
content to take poor Stevie’s place and dwell 
in the verdurer’s lodge ; but that he himself 
ought to be abroad, he had seen brave Lord 
Talbot’s ships burnt at Southampton, John 
might stay at home, but he would win fame 
and honour in Gascony. 

And while he thus wandered, and the boys 
stood by perplexed and distressed, Brother 
Segrim came back, and said, “ So, young sirs, 
have you seen enough of your doting kins- 
man? The sub-prior bids me say that we 
harbour no strange idling lubber lads, nor 
strange dogs here. "Tis enough for us to be 
saddled with dissolute old men-at-arms with- 
out all their idle kin making an excuse to 
come and pay their devoirs. These corrodies 
are a heavy charge and a weighty abuse, and 
if there be the visitation the king’s majesty 
speaks of, they will be one of the first 
matters to be amended.” 

Wherewith Stephen and Ambrose found 
themselves walked out of the cloister of St. 
Grimbald, and the gates shut behind them. 


(To be continued.) 
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